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NOTICE.— This week the SATURDAY REVIEW has been 


enlarged from 64 to 72 columns. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 


ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Lord Milner’s,resignation is, of course, in no sense a 
surprise to anybody. Mr. Balfour himself, as he 
remarked on Wednesday, had long since told the House 
that the Government had not been able to persuade 
Lord Milner to remain in South Africa. The precise 
moment of his departure is well chosen. He has seen 
the new colonies through the intermediate stages of 
military administration and Crown Colony government, 
and he who has directed under those conditions cannot 
be the right man to preside at the birth of representa- 
tive institutions. Probably no man could fit both 
régimes. Lord Milner has earned his rest as well as 
any man ever has done. It has been mooted that he 
will enter the Cabinet immediately on his return. But 
he will surely prefer for a considerable time to enjoy the 
luxury of doing nothing. And maybe after that ‘‘ con- 
siderable time” there will not be a Cabinet he could 


join. 


If Lord Milner’s resignation was not a surprise, 
Lord Selborne’s appointment certainly was, at any rate 
to the public. The appointment is a good one, though 
it has not escaped adverse criticism. No appointment 
does. Lord Selborne has many of the qualities most 
needed for his new post. He is sane, thoughtful, and 
hardworking, and has come on very much during the 
last two years. There is more ground for apprehension 
as to the effect of his loss at home than of his success 
in South Africa. Sir John Fisher may perhaps be 
trusted to keep the Admiralty straight, whoever is 
First Lord, but Lord Sefborne was able to give, and 
did give, not only passive but active assistance. 
Another First Lord might not give even passive 
assistance felicitously. Fre Government front bench 
will also feel his loss in the Upper House as a debater. 


Various names have been suggested as possible 
successors: Lord Salisbury’s the most frequently. 


Perhaps one father’s son at the head of a gréat depart- 
ment is enough for one Cabinet. More probably there 
will be a general move round, an under-secretary being 
promoted. Might not Lord Newton be admitted within 


'the ministerial circle before it is too late? Ability 
/ ought to count, even if it is not decked with all the 


graces. Especially at this moment, when we have seen 
ability w7th all the graces trip sadly. But we have also 


seen ability without them in hardly happier case. 
| Sailors however are popularly thought to care less for 


show than soldiers. 


“It can hardly be said that an interval;ot reflection has 
told in Mr. Wyndham’s favour. Uncomfortable mis- 
giving seems to be as strong as ever. Justly of 
unjustly confidence in Mr. Wyndham has been badly 
shaken. It is said with much frankness that he cannot 
remain Chief Secretary ; that he must either resign or 
be moved to.some other department. . The whole 
incident only appears more regrettable than ever. It 
may upset an Irish policy in many ways admirable, cer- 
tainly unusually intelligent ; and it may very seriously 
affect a political career which seemed capable of the 
highest things. Mr. Wyndham has very often been 
talked of as a future leader of the Unionist party. As 
for Sir Antony MacDonnell opinion does seem to be run- 
ning rather in his favour. Many say he ought never to 
have been appointed, but that once appointed he cannot 
be blamed for acting as he did. His political action, 
including the particular matter in controversy, flowed 
naturally from his appointment. 


The squalid nature of the whole business is brought 
out by a letter of the Ulster members to the chief 
Unionist Whip. Because two or three of the Irish 
Nationalists supported the Government the other day, 
the Ulstermen chose to infer an intrigue by which Mr. 
Wyndham had made an arrangement with the Irish 
party to make good the Ulster defections. This the 
Ulster group proceed to counter by detaching two or 
three Unionists from the centre, and getting them to 
join their faction for present purposes. This game o 
retaliation between sections of the same party is not 
respectable. It may however be comic. 


Lord Stanley’s and Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes’ brief flirta- 
tion with Mr. T. G. Bowles has ended rather abruptly. 
So much we gathered from Mr. Bowles himself. In 
Wednesday’s > ae on expenditure, in so many words 
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he brought a breach of promise charge against his two 
gay deceivers. And he soon followed this up with the 
publication of the whole correspondence between him- 
self and these members of the Government as well as 
with the Chief Whip. It amounts to this—they pro- 
mised to help him, and they have changed their plans. 
We shall no doubt hear more about it from Mr. Bowles. 
He has never been shy of dwelling on the difficulties 
connected with his seat in or seat out of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Macdona proposed to take from him 
the former, and now Mr. Burgoyne and Lord Claud 
Hamilton are bent on taking from him the latter. 
We fear lest in this impending struggle not only Mr. 
Bowles but the seat into the bargain should be lost. 


Captain Middleton does not leave a name comparable 
with Mr. Schnadhorst’s as a party manager, for he 
lacked originality, but the system at the Conservative 
headquarters which he put into force has not yet been 
improved on. His power was great, excessive in the 
view of most people on whose behalf it was not exerted. 
But we believe he rarely or never used it for his own 
ends, only for the ends of the machine. In politics 
Captain Middleton, as the cant phrase goes, knew every- 
body worth knowing. But he had no snobbish pride 
in such matters. One would rather enjoy peeping at 
the list of the gentlemen whom Captain Middleton made 
knights and peers, or elected to the chief political 
clubs. Yet to hear him talk—or to observe him ab- 
staining from talk—one might have supposed that he 
had no power whatever in Pall Mall, let alone Downing 


Two other political figures have disappeared this 
week: Lord Morley and Sir Charles Hamond. 
Lord Morley survived his retirement from the office 
of Chairman of Committees in the House of Lords only 

a few weeks. We noticed an admirable account of 
him in the ‘‘Morning Post”. Lord Glenesk should 
certainly be able to talk of him with knowledge and 
sympathy. Lord Morley is a loss to the Upper House. 

hen Lord Salisbury put forward a rival candidate for 
the post, years ago, the House showed its spirit in 
an unmistakeable way. It chose Lord Morley, and 
thereby showed wisdom. He always struck one as the 
very soul of punctilio—and of course he was entirely 
successful in the chair. It was interesting to compare 
his suave manner with the manner of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, whose ability is of a widely different order. 
Earl Morley made a good speech in the Home Rule 
debate in the Peers in 1893. His forte however was 
perfect official form. 


Sir Charles Hamond, who died on Wednesday, will 
hardly be remembered—out of Northumberland—save 
by the few who care to roam the by-paths of politics 
and collect its curiosities. He was said to be a match- 
less electioneer, and some people may recall, not with- 
out entertainment, the attitude of Mr. Morley when 
** Charley Hamond” was returned senior member for 
Newcastle. All the puritan in Mr. Morley rose in 

otest. Hamond was an odd figure in the House of 

mmons got up in the style of fifty or sixty years 
since. Old-world dress did not sit so benaiaaly on 
him as it did on Sir R. Knightley, almost the last of 
the great school of old country gentlemen. It used to 
be pleasant to see him taking snuff with one of the 
doorkeepers. 


The debate on the Address, agreeably with its use- 
lessness, came to a very tame conclusion on Wednes- 
day evening. The Government throughout had steady 
majorities which never fell below 44 and did not rise 
above 70, the majority in the final division on the 
Address. The House cares nothing for economy, what- 
ever it may think of economics, and of several dull 
debates none was duller than the last on national 
expenditure. The benches were bare enough to 
check the springs of the most exuberant oratcr, but 
considering the circumstances Mr. Gibson Bowles was 
admirably cris One reason was that a personal 
*‘ rabies armavit iamhos.” He got up to express his 
personal detestation of a Government which could 
harbour such a man as the Postmaster-General. 


If the Government is going to follow the Opposition 
in scattering pamphlets on sugar they could scarcely do 
better than print Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in Tuesday's 
debate. It was lucid, as all pamphlets should be, and 
it was honest, as few are. We read this week an 
extremely able free-trade electioneering booklet, which 
in dicussing sugar did not even remotely allude to the 
failure of the sugar crop. The fact brought out in the 
debate, that already sugar can be bought for delivery at 
the end of the year at a reduction of 4s. a hundred- 
weight, is enough to show that the crop not the con- 
vention was chiefly responsible. 


Much ingenious logic was used to prove that the 
convention, almost the first united effort to widen the 
area of international free trade, was a terrible example 
of the dangers of protection, but it is not for us to 
determine how these Comtist philosophers, with 
theories on the brotherhood of humanity, can square 
with their creed the desire that we should profit out of 
the artificially bloated prices of our neighbour country. 
Perhaps the most essential point was not brought out at 
all The convention has encouraged the cane-sugar 
t. “> as opposed to the beet-sugar ; and it is only by 
the existence of the double source that sudden and 
disastrous fluctuations in price, consequent on weather, 
are likely to be eliminated. 


The world would be a better place to live in if there 
were strict copyright in tags used by political leaders. 
Some time ago Lord Rosebery pleased us by bringing 
into one of his speeches with capital effect : 


‘* Who makes the quartern loaf and Luddites rise 
Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies”. 


The other day Mr. Chamberlain stole Lord Rosebery’s 
borrowed thunder and used the second of these lines: 
and soon after, in the debate on sugar, Mr. Lloyd- 
George invited him to give the first line as well. Pos- 
sibly he recalled Sir William Harcourt’s invitation to 
Mr. Balfour to furnish the line immediately preceding 
the latter’s telling use of ‘‘ like a wounded snake drags 
its slow length along”. But these good things of par- 
liamentary encounter and debate are spoilt directly the 
are repeated. They grow as tiresome as the half 
sheet of note paper or as the open door which was not 
closed for good till Mr. Wyndham tried as a variant 
the open eye. 


The old spirit of the ‘‘ who said atrocities” cartoon 
has disappeared from discussion on Balkan politics. 
The House was quite reasonable and unpartisan in 
Monday's debate, though there was some scope for 
making capital. Lord Percy went so little way with 
Lord Lansdowne, in his speech on the Address, that he 
might be accused of going back on him. Of the new 
solution not a word was said, but a good deal on the duty 
of giving the Mirstig scheme a longer and fuller trial. 
Lord Percy was also to this extent philo-Turk that he 
attributed most of the delay in carrying out reform to 
the revolutionary bands, of whom not much has been 
heard for some time. What must be accepted as the 
intentional delay in proposing Lord Lansdowne’s more 
drastic scheme is perhaps the best sign that both the 
Turks and the Macedonians are coming to see that the 
European concert, if rather stupid and clumsy, is not 
necessarily hostile to either creed or race in attempting 
to keep the peace by help of its new police. The newly 
augmented gendarmerie have hardly yet had time to 
prove how capable they are of helping the Turk to 
govern the ungovernable. 


As soon as the proper business of the House began 
the Government majority fell at once. Their army 
schemes, as we have continually insisted, are the 
weak point in the programme. The Government was 
lucky to get a majority even of 24, the lowest 

itch they reached; but where had Mr. Lloyd-George 
eft his sense of humour when he got up and whined 
because an aggressively prosy speech or two, prompted 
by Sir Acland Hood, had spoiled a promising chance 
of a snatch vote? Mr. Balfour, who came into the 
House just in time to hear himself abused for 
‘* Absenteeism ” had no trouble in justifying the voca- 
tion of the Whip. The House got a good laugh out 
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of Mr. Swift MacNeil’s terribly earnest attempt to make 
ow out of poor Mr. Lowther’s momentary with- 
drawal. 


During the week more than one “ great Japanese 
victory” has been announced but not confirmed, 
and it is quite certain that the accumulation of diffi- 
cult names of small places, not even mentioned on 
the best French maps, totally prevented any rapid 
estimate of the result of the fighting. There are further 
complications. The despatches received in Tokio and 
S. Petersburg on 2 March, though both give accounts 
of the several days’ fighting, do not agree in the name of 
a single place, with the exception of a common allusion 
toaheavy bombardment of the Putiloff Hill. The Japanese 
describe an advance to the east, in which General 
Kuroki has made some progress in driving back the 
extreme Russian left. General Kuropatkin devotes 
most of his two despatches to movements on his other 
wing where successive Japanese attacks have succeeded 
in making a slight advance towards the Sha-ho and in 
front of San-de-pu. A comparison of the two suggests 
that a double flanking movement was attempted by 
Marshal Oyama as a preliminary to a more general 
effort to drive the Russians back on Mukden. The 
telegrams on Friday night indicated the beginning of 
the general battle. General Kuroki’s forces had reached 
within twenty miles of Fushun, the Japanese on the 
other flank being at Sinminting. 


General fears have been expressed, especially in 
Paris, that to-day’s anniversary of the emancipation of 
the serfs may be the occasion of another tumult in 
S. Petersburg. The possibility of a period of consider- 
able internal confusion is increased by the continuance 
of the railway strikes which are likely to interrupt at 
any rate the through service abroad. It is certain 
that the strikers are determined to carry on their 
campaign and the extension of the strike along the 
Warsaw main lines has been arranged. A vast num- 
ber of men will thus be thrown out of work, and some 
tumults must in such circumstances be a likely con- 
tingency, but the connexion between the emancipation 
of serfs and the granting of better terms by employers 
is an analogy that may be pushed too far. 


After all Reuters are mainly to be pitied for their 
Paris Commission fiasco. No one is likely to suffer 
from their indiscretion so much as themselves. The 
official report turned out to be in effect an endorse- 
ment of the English case, but expressed in diplomatic 
form. The report is really a political document. It is 
found that no torpedo-boats were present and that the 
fishing fleet are absolved from all blame; that the 
admiral was directly responsible for the firing, which 
was not justified ; and that it was kept up needlessly 
long. The suggestion is made that the unexpected 
position of the ‘‘ Aurora” was the cause of the first gun 
being fired and that the unjustified message from the 
lagging ‘‘ Kamchatka ”, ‘‘ attacked on all sides”, began 
the whole affair. On the sentimental point, which has 
perhaps most appealed to the British public, that no 
effort was made to stay and help the damaged trawlers, 
the Commission is of opinion that, considering the con- 
fusion which followed the firing, the Admiral was justified 
in continuing his voyage, but he is blamed for not 
reporting the incident when he passed through the 
Straits of Dover. The finding concludes with a sort of 
general absolution of Admiral Rojdestvensky who is 
judged not to have done anything unworthy of a sailor. 
The Commission appear to have been unanimous on all 
points but one. 


Even the Navy League will notice without qualms 
that the naval estimates for the coming year amount 
to £33,389,000, which is less by £3,000,000' odd than 
the estimate for the current year. The reduction is due 
principally to the excelient work of Sir William May, 
whose loss to the navy is irreparable. Thanks largely 
to his work as controller all arrears of repairs were 
made good and obsolete vessels, needing frequent 
repair, struck off the list. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory part of Lord Selborne’s statement concerns the 
emery of the navy. The ideal sketched by Sir 

dward Grey’s committee on Naval Reserves has been 
fully reached and the navy has now a total reserve of 


50 per cent. of the numbers required to mobilise the 
eet, harbour establishments and signal stations for 
war. It is especially satisfactory that the stations in 
Newfoundland and in Australia and New Zealand have 
attracted many excellent sailors. 


The purchase of the battleships ‘‘Swiftsure” and 
‘*Triumph” from Chili reduced the need of expen- 
diture on new construction, and in this department the 
most interesting news is of the determination to build 
two classes of destroyers, one of which, designed for 
ocean work needing exceptional seakeeping powers, 
will be more expensive than any destroyers yet built. 
The expenditure on submarines increases and ten have 
been ordered for the new year. In all such statements 
what is omitted is usually of more interest than what is 
stated, and Lord Selborne has said nothing of the 
report or terms of reference of the new special com- 
mitttee appointed to help the Board with special 
information, especially on design. It is hinted that 
important improvements have been suggested by mem- 
bers of this committee as the result of the inspection of 
the cause of Japanese successes and the studies of the 
Intelligence Department. 


The rumours of the projected change in the constitu- 
tion of the garrison of Gibraltar by the employment of 
marines in place of ordinary soldiers have caused con- 
siderable excitement on the *“‘ Rock”. It has been 
somewhat pertinently remarked that even were the 
fortress to be entirely handed over to the navy, it would 
still be necessary to employ some military expert, 
versed in the science of the attack of fortified places, to 
assist in its defences. The reply to this is that the 
position and nature of the defences of the Rock are 
altogether abnormal, and that it would be juster to 
compare it to an unsinkable and invulnerable battleship, 
lying at its moorings, than to a land fortress capable of 
being closely attacked as was Port Arthur. 


The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
India, promised in the King’s message to Lord Curzon 
at the Coronation Durbar, has now been definitely 
arranged. The tour will occupy the best four months 
of the Indian cold weather, from November to March, 
sufficient time to allow the Prince to see all the principal 
centres and receive all the important personages. 
Empowered by a Royal warrant, the Prince will hold 
his own levees and durbars and receive the Indian 
rulers and magnates—an honour which they will highly 
appreciate. In this way the distinction of a Royal 
reception will be gained without any infringement of 
the high position of the Viceroy and his subordinate 
governors. 


In the thirty years since the King paid his visit, 
India has changed much: not the India of the Indian— 
of the village and the bazaar—of the temple and the. 
mosque—change of that sort is marked by centuries, 
not decades; but the India of the University, the 
factory, the winter tourist, and most of all the India of 
the Native Court. The greater acquaintance with the 
West, whatever its ill effects in art, has at least this 
advantage. The wise and wholesome rule has been 
made possible that the Prince’s visit shall not be an 
occasion for that interchange of costly presents which. 
Oriental custom demands. A generation ago every 
Indian prince would have been affronted if his ‘‘ nazzar” 
had not been accepted, and humiliated if it fell in value 
below his neighbour’s. To-day it is safe to say that 
they will welcome the relaxation of the rule—though 
individuals may intrigue to circumvent it, for the East 
is jealous and unspeakably conservative. In their 
hearts the Court treasurers will rejoice, for what with 
famines and coronations and modern ideas of adminis- 
tration, the chief nowadays has to look at both sides of 
even his one-and-fourpenny rupees. = - 


Some weeks ago Mr. Justice Joyce’s court was re- 
splendent for many days with the costumes of Chinamen, 
and there was at least one Mandarin amongst them. 
His Excellency Chang-Yen-Mao, the plaintiff, who was 
suing an English company known as the Chinese Engi- 
neering and Mining Company Ltd., himself went 
into the box and gave evidence in Chinese. He has 
won his action, and came out of it unscathed and that 
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is more, said the Judge on Wednesday when he gave 
judgment, than can be said for some of the other par- 
ties. Shortly, this company obtained possession by a 
transfer of the property of a Chinese Company, in 
which other Chinamen had interests and of which he 
the plaintiff was a director, on the terms contained 
in a memorandum which they had refused to fulfil. 
The result is that unless the defendants comply with 
these terms they must restore the mines and property 
to the plaintiff and his associates. Chang-Yen-Mao 
has won a victory over Western financiers which 
should produce in his countrymen more confidence that 
their rights will be enforced impartially by British 
courts. The occasion too will be welcomed by all who | 
have connexions with Chinese trade as breaking down | 
one of the barriers to the ungrudged admission of | 
British capital into China for which there are so many 
profitable openings both for natives and foreigners. 


The thesis of ‘‘ The Keltic Spirit in Literature” was 
apparent in Mr. Morley’s shrewd little speech on 
S. David’s Day, and the speech itself was properly illus- 
trated in the response of Mr. Ellis Griffiths. Local 
patriotism and a contempt of Saxon philistinism may 
be appreciated even by the Saxon, who if he has 
ever stood on the hill’s edge at Glyndyfrdwy will ap- 
preciate the geographical distinction between England 
and Wales. But we cannot see why Mr. Griffiths should 
envy the Governor of Cape Colony because his words 
are telegraphed all over the world, and therefore desire 
a Colonial Government for Wales. It requires more 
than a Keltic imagination to find enviable qualities in 
Colonial, and especially Cape Colonial, politics. Mr. 
Morley paid a very pretty compliment to Lord Hugh 
Cecil, the apostle of the new patriotism. When he 
prophesied that he was destined to jettison many of his 
** rather old-fashioned ” notions, he referred, of course, 
to his Free Trade prejudices. 


France, and indeed the world, has lost a great prose- 
artist in Marcel Schwob, who died at his house in Paris 
last Sunday, of pneumonia. It was at an early date | 
that he began his researches into the life of Villon, 
which were to be, in a sense, the work of his lifetime. | 
They were communicated from time to time to the | 


Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and were 
utilised by Gaston Paris in his life of Villon in the series 
of ‘‘Grands Ecrivains Frangais’’. ‘‘ Francois Villon 
et son Temps” would probably never, in M. Schwob’s | 
own estimation, have been quite finished ; for he was | 
one of those scholars whose passion for the document | 
is insatiable. His beautiful book of ‘‘ Mimes” (‘‘a 
graceful book”, as Stevenson wrote, ‘“‘ essentially 
graceful, with its haunting, agreeable melancholy, its | 
pleasing savour of antiquity”) was published in 1894, | 
two years after the publication of the ‘‘ Mimes” of | 
Herondas, to which it owed its suggestion. ‘‘ Le | 
Croisade des Enfants” (which has just been per- | 
formed in Paris with the music of M. Gabriel Pierné) | 
followed in 1896. 


| 
In these books, and in the ‘‘Vies Imaginaires” | 
(which owe nothing, as the title might suggest, to the | 
‘Imaginary Portraits” of Pater, which, strangely 
enough in so close a student of English literature, | 
M. Schwob had never read), there is a reconstruc- | 
tion of people and things of the past, in which the 
scholar and the artist are so evenly balanced that 
it is impossible to praise either at the expense of the | 
other. One volume called ‘‘ Spicilége ”, which contains | 
a study of Villon, is the only book in which M. Schwob | 
shows himself as a direct critic, speaking in his own | 
person ; for it was under one of his characteristic dis- | 
guises that he published the really great satire on 
journalism, the ‘‘ Mceurs des Diurnales: Traité de 
Journalisme”, in which, under the name of Loyson- 
Bridet, he added the only possible sequel to Flaubert’s 
epic & rebours of the modern world, ‘‘ Bouvard et 
Pécuchet”. M. Schwob was associated with the theatre 
by his translation of ‘‘ Hamlet” (in collaboration with 
M. Eugéne Morand) and of Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
‘*Francesca da Rimini”, for Sarah Bernhardt; and 
also through his wife, Mlle. Moreno of the Comédie 
Fran¢aise, perhaps the most beautiful speaker of verse 
on the French stage. 


| thing but interference from that quarter. 


| tional figurehead to his successor. 


_of misunderstanding and irritation. 
| quently happens, rumour which designated in turn 


LORD MILNER AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


A GREAT chapter in the life of a great man is about 
to close. Mr. Balfour announced on Wednesday 

that Lord Milner had long ago intimated his intention 
of resigning the post of High Commissioner of South 
Africa, and on Thursday we learned that he would leave 
the Transvaal at the end of this month. Lord Milner’s 
friends and those who from their official or social 
position are in the way of knowing political secrets 
have shared the Prime Minister’s information for quite 
a year. Probably the Government hoped that Lord 
Milner might be induced to remain at Johannesburg 
until after the granting of some form of representative 
government to the Transvaal. But unselfish and public- 
spirited, Lord Milner is too wise for that. From the 
point of view of his peace of mind and political reputa- 
tion, Lord Milner has, we think, done well to leave South 
Africa before the new constitution comes into existence. 
The man who has ruled a country autocratically during 
a long and anxious war, and nursed it with benevolent 
despotism through the period of travail that follows 
a war, is not the best vicegerent of a constitutional 
sovereign in a system of responsible government. The 
tutor of nonage is seldom the guide of manhood. 
And if this be true as a general proposition, it is doubly 
true in its particular application to this case. Lord 
Milner does not suffer fools gladly, and like all men 
of clear ideas, strong will, and disinterested purpose, 
he resents and chafes at opposition and delay. New 
constitutions seldom work smoothly ; and it is not in 
human nature for a man who has been accustomed to 
say ‘‘ Go, and he goeth”, to brook easily the tracasseries 
and intrigues that are inseparable from parliamentary 
institutions, especially in a colony where local personal 
and pecuniary interests are paramount. Colonial poli- 
ticians are proverbially the touchiest of mortals ; and un- 
fortunately, though inevitably, the men who will conduct 
the new colony of the Transvaal through the first phases 
of responsible government are quite ignorant of politics. 
Between such men and Lord Milner, with his vast 


experience of legislation and administration and his 


familiarity with English constitutional forms, it is 
more than likely that friction would arise. The beard- 


| less youth, ‘‘ tandem custode remoto,” rejoices in any- 


For the sake 
of all parties, therefore, it is better, in our judgment, 
that Lord Milner should leave the réle of constitu- 
It would have 
been a thousand pities if Lord Milner had closed 
the chapter of his African administration in a cloud 
As not infre- 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Mr. J. W. Lowther, and Mr. 
Lyttelton to succeed Lord Milner, has been utterly 
wrong. Lord Selborne’s appointment has caused a 
good deal of surprise, because it is not often that a 
Cabinet Minister, occupying so important a post as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, is willing to exchange 
Whitehall for a colonial governorship. Indeed 
we cannot recall a precedent. Of course the 
High Commissioner of South Africa at this period 
of our history is not as other colonial governors 
are. His post is quite as important as that of 
the Viceroy of India, or the Governor-General 
of Canada; in the eyes of many it is a great deal 
more important. Neither in the Dominion nor in the 
Peninsula is there a racial question of anything like 
the difficulty and the delicacy that confronts Lord 
Selborne in South Africa. We congratulate His 
Majesty’s Government and Lord Selborne upon the 
appointment. Lord Selborne is five or six years 
younger than his predecessor, and is still in his 
political youth. As First Lord of the Admiralty he has 
discovered some very valuable qualities, notably in- 
dustry, courage, and tact. Lord Selborne is what men 
call level-headed, that is, he has plenty of common-sense, 
and he is a good judge of men. He will want all these 
qualities in piloting the Transvaal through the earlier 
stages of a rather dangerous experiment. In a new 
society, where millionaires live side by side with poorl 
paid officials, there are elements of danger. It will 
require all Lord Selborne’s dignity and firmness to 
repress what Dr. Johnson was fond of calling ‘‘ the 
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insolence of wealth”. On the other hand, the Dutch 
will require very delicate and sympathetic handling ; 
though we need not be afraid that Lord Selborne will 
be betrayed into an excess, on either side, of that 
vague sentiment which is called by Western jurists 
nationalism. Conciliatory in his policy and courteous 
in his manners the new High Commissioner will cer- 
tainly be. 

Lord Milner is only half-way through the fifties, and 
presumably in the middle of his public career. We 
have no intention of composing an obituary notice, or 
of casting the horoscope of his future. But the 
dramatic rapidity of his rise to greatness from obscurity 
affords an irresistible temptation to the current pen. 
It hardly seems twenty years ago since Alfred Milner 
came up to London from his Fellow’s rooms in New 
College, mooned about in a barrister’s chambers, wrote 
for the ‘** Pall Mall Gazette ”, and contested the Harrow 
division as a philosophical Liberal. Luckily for himself 
Milner failed to enter the House of Commons, for he 
has no gift of oratory and no aptitude for intrigue. 
But far more luckily for himself he ran up against Mr. 
Goschen, who made him his private secretary. This 
was just one of those lucky accidents which decide a 
man’s success or failure in life. By the majority 
of his party Mr. Goschen was as cordially dis- 
liked as a Minister could be; but by his private 
secretaries he was always liked and well served, 
because it was known that he rewarded them well. 
It was Lord Goschen who opened the gate of the official 
Olympus to young Milner by procuring him an im- 
portant post in the Government of the Khedive. Mr. 
Milner used his opportunity at Cairo as those who 
knew him expected him to do, that is to say, he dis- 
charged his not too arduous duties with serenity and 
precision, wrote a very successful book about Egypt, 
and came home before he and Lord Cromer had time 
to tire of each other. Here again his good luck 
attended him: for he happened to be chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, not usually a very 
exciting post, in 1893 when Sir William Harcourt 
passed his famous death-duty budget. Sir William 
Harcourt was not the man to forget or be silent about 
the assistance he received from a great official, and so 
Sir Alfred Milner’s reputation waxed. In 1897 Mr. 
Chamberlain despatched him to Cape Town as Governor 
of that Colony and High Commissioner of South Africa. 
It was said afterwards by enemies that Sir Alfred 
Milner was sent to the Cape to make war. The 
truth we believe to be that Sir Alfred Milner saw, 
almost as soon as he set foot in South Africa, that 
the differences between the British and Dutch races 
could only be settled by the sword. But whether Mr. 
Chamberlain saw it we very much doubt. According 
to the best evidence Mr. Chamberlain did not believe 
in war at the eleventh hour: and the probability is 
that he sent Sir Alfred Milner to bluff not to fight 
Kruger. The only other charge which the malice of 
Radicalism has advanced against Lord Milner is that 
he obeyed the behests of the mineowners. Of course 
this is the vulgar and provocative way of saying that the 
High Commissioner took counsel with the mineowners, 
and considered how he might restore prosperity to their 
industry. This is certainly true; but to make it a 
charge against Lord Milner is about as sensible as it 
would be to accuse the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
conspiring with the Bank of England and the Roth- 
schilds to float a loan. But it was not true that Lord 
Milner thought only of the mines on the Rand: the 
patient industry which he devoted to the questions of 
irrigation, railways, and stock-raising disproves this. 
What Lord Milner has endured and what he has 
achieved during the last six years we probably shall 
not know fully during his life. When this knowledge 
— it will be found that his record is written on the 
rock, 


MAGYAR NATIONALISM AND EUROPEAN 
INTERESTS. 


“TE political horizon in Hungary does not tend to 

clear, for cohesion in opposition does not seem 
to result in union for purposes of administration. 
One leader of groups after another is consulted and is 


either unable or unwilling to undertake the burden of 
office. It is already evident that a coalition of groups 
to prevent the passing of the Closure resolutions was 
not a prelude to any coherent national policy. Indeed 
we have but to review the elements of the victorious 
party to understand that the principal tenet of each 
can never be accepted in full by all. Violent Clericals, 
moderate Liberals and extreme Nationalists do not 
sound encouraging ingredients with which to begin the 
concoction of a palatable compound. Unfortunately 
the only common feature is suspicion of Austria and a 
certain racial exclusiveness which varies in each case 
but exists in all. Count Andrassy, whose defection 
gave the finishing stroke to the Tisza régime, can 
hardly have any sort of sympathy with the strong 
clerical feeling which inspires one section nor can 
Clericals and Calvinists have many views in com- 
mon, and it is not easy to see where the agree- 
ment is to be found between Kossuthists and Roumanian 
Nationalists who have lately appeared upon the scene. 
These motley groups will inevitably fly apart as soon 
as any great question of principle comes to the front. 
One of the most pressing is education. Here Clericals 
and Liberals will inevitably take opposite sides apart 
from any nationalist feeling. Every Magyar is a’ 
Nationalist ; the only question is as to the intensity of 
his sentiment and the extent to which he will carry it 
into practice. There is not much substance for any 
complaint of oppression by other nationalities. In Tran- 
sylvania, where there is a large, though diminishing, 
Saxon stock, the German language is allowed to prevail 
in the schools where Germans are in a majority. But: 
the sympathies of both Germans and Croats are clearly 
with the more moderate party, and they have therefore’ 
supported the Tisza Liberals in the vote for the presi- 
dency of the Chamber. M. Justh, who carried the day, 
is by no means an extremist, though a dissentient 
Liberal, and he may be expected to preserve order so 
far as that may be done without a drastic form of 
closure. 

‘Count Tisza probably regrets now that he adopted 
so summary a method of enforcing his views. There 
was rarely an election where both sides have been 
more surprised at the result. In fact a Government 
victory was almost universally expected. It is not there- 
fore easy at first sight to attribute it to the true causes. 
A popular representative assembly is in some form or 
another an historical feature in the Magyar constitu- 
tion and it is hard to see why an ancient race, proud of 
its traditions, should condone the blatant indecency of 
the conduct of the Opposition during the last Session 
But the causes of discontent are in fact rather economic* 
than constitutional. Therein is to be found the one 
common ground not only for the groups of the Opposi- 
tion but also for the followers of M. Tisza. This 
feature of the struggle has escaped notice to a large 
extent in this country but it has to be carefully con- 
sidered if a right judgment is to be passed upon what 
has happened in Hungary and its probable effect in 
Europe. A feeling has long been growing up, and 
is now widely diffused, that the economic union be-~ 
tween Austria and Hungary is becoming injurious to 
Hungary. The sugar-producer, the corn-grower, and 
the cattle-raiser alike believe that they are sacrificed to 
the demands of Austrian industrialists. Concessions, 
it is said, are made to foreign agrarian interests in 
order to benefit the Austrian manufacturer in his ex- 
ports. Hungarians hold that German and Roumanian 
agricultural products are imported in which Hungarians 
should have the command of the Austrian market and 
they therefore demand the right to make their own 
commercial treaties and control their own fiscal system. 
Whether or no they are right in all their contentions, 
it is indisputable that the economic situation has given 
grounds for discontent even where there was little 
racial animosity or dislike of the dynasty. The danger 
will therefore be only aggravated if the appeal to 
the pocket is allowed to supplement the appeal to 
national sentiment. The demand for a separate consular 
service is made upon the same ground. _ Its origin is in 
fact more economic than national. The consul is 
regarded rather as a business functionary than as a 
diplomatic representative and it is believed that, if he 
is an Austrian, he does not trouble himself over-much 
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about the commercial wants of the trans-Leithan 
division of the Monarchy. For much the same reason 
the Norwegians are now claiming a separate consular 
service from Sweden though there is hardly, perhaps, 
as much substance in their demand. Moderate Hun- 
garian politicians deprecate any intention to make a 
claim for separate diplomatic representation. Their 
appeals are based rather upon material than sentimental 
grounds though there is no doubt that the intense 
pressure of the national feeling behind makes the 
demand the more vigorous. 

This economic factor, too readily ignored here, is the 
horizontal cleavage in Austro-Hungarian politics but 
the inclination in favour of a change is rapidly spreading 
among all classes in Hungary, and its full significance 
is yet only half apparent. It may not improbably in the 
near future form the basis for a coalition which will 
carry on the Government with a programme command- 
ing the assent of a considerable majority. The present 
chaos excites naturally but a languid curiosity outside, 


| 


wantonly disturbs international stability to-day impairs 
the position of the culprit in the eyes of the world. 
That Hungary should pursue with sagacity her legi- 
timate interests is right and natural, but no excuse can 
be made for the wanton prolongation or aggravation of 
a perilous crisis. 


THE ZEMSKI SOBOR. 


HE name of this ancient Russian representative 
assembly, from its daily repetition in the press 

has by now become sufficiently familiar to English 
readers. Yet from the manner in which the rumour of 


_ its convocation by the Tsar has been received, it would 
_ appear that very little is known of its fundamental con- 


but the developments which may follow in the direction | 


of separation from Austria cannot but be of wide import. 


Any fiscal change must have a great effect upon large — 


classes in Germany, and this at once makes a matter, 
appearing at first sight purely economic, a question 
of international politics. Clearly Hungary able to 
negotiate its own commercial treaties would be dif- 
ferently regarded both at Rome and Berlin from 


stituent elements or of its actual functions. The word 
zemski, as is also the term zemstvo, is a derivative 
from zemlia, the land. Sobor again means an 
assembly. The marked employment of the term land 
obviously points to the fact that Russia has always 
been and still remains an essentially agricultural 
country. It is not unnatural therefore for the more 
intelligent, more sober party of reform to adhere to 


' the principle that the voice of the nation, of the land, 


_ changes which take place. 


Hungary merged fiscally in a neighbour, and it is not | 


difficult to foresee that negotiations for drawing up 
trade arrangements might easily result in political 


pourparlers. 


Even commercial concessions will not | 


entirely satisfy all Magyar nationalism, but appeal to © 
' vert his empire into a Western power, there has never 


material interests sways mankind, and it is quite con- 


ceivable that a large amount of the energy now devoted | 


to purely Magyar propaganda might be diverted by 
commercial concessions. It must be evident to all clear- 
thinking patriots that Hungary can have no future as 
a great power when standing alone, and anything like 
an independent Hungary would lead to a rearrangement 
of Europe. One half of Hungary is not Magyar in 
origin but the dominant race is by far the most cohesive 
element in the Austrian Empire. They have also the 
supreme advantage of compactness; the nationality is 
all grouped in a mass. To remove this portion of the 
Empire is to upset the equilibrium of the whole and 
that would be to upset the equilibrium of Europe. We 


that is of the tiller of the soil, should be the chief 


, subject of consideration in any political and economic 


With this idea in view, it 
is interesting to trace back the origin of the Slav 
country, now the Russian empire, in order to show the 
cause of the steadfast maintenance of national principles 
in all the growth and advancement made by Russia. 
For in spite of the attempts of Peter the Great to con- 


been stronger evidence than in the present day that 
the country is determined to remain Slav, distinct and 
unmodified by Western civilisation and reform. It 
must be borne in mind that the ancient Slavonians, 


_ though originally emigrants from Asia, obtained all 


their subsequent civilisation from Byzantium. The flow 


_ of the Byzantines was ever to the east and north-east, 


believe that the common sense of Hungarian politicians | 
will not allow them wilfully to embark upon a course so | 


perilous to Europe and ultimately so disastrous to | 
There is some reason to fear that under a | 
| troubles of the present day. 


themselves. 
new reign rearrangements of the relations with Austria 


could not be effected without far more serious friction | 


than at this moment. 


It is to be hoped then that, if | 


changes are to be made, they may be the result of a — 
_ assemble for special debate in the Square of Novgorod 


moderate and reasonable programme supported by the 
sober conviction of the country and so recognised by 
the sovereign. 

The concert of Europe indeed depends, as it has 
depended for years, upon the strength or weakness of 
Austria, and of Austria Hungary is an essential part. 


All history has shown that great organising capacity — 


and considerable ‘power may be displayed by an 
empire even when political conditions at home are 
far from satisfactory; far less satisfactory than in 


| but by hereditary right. 


Hungary or Austria to-day. But we cannot forget that — 


any considerable weakening of Austria means a dan- 
gerous recrudescence of the Eastern Question. Peace 
in the Balkan Peninsula is principally due to the agree- 
ment between Russia and Austria. A state of things in 
which Hungary might take sides against Russia or 
with Germany against Austria is not only a possibility 
but a probability after separation or a political condition 
hardly distinguishable from it. If Hungary gives the 
signal for Austrian disintegration, she will do as grave 
a disservice to the balance of power as to herself. The 
work of Austria in Bosnia-Herzegovina has been a 
gain for civilisation hardly to be exaggerated and 


the State. 


whereas the stronghold of the Roman empire extended 
towards the west and north-west. The geographical 

arting of the Greek and Roman empires is exemplified 
in the cleavage of the Eastern and Western Churches, 
and this separation has remained in spirit in regard 
to Russia and Western Europe. The contest that 
went on in the early centuries between the two 
Churches seems to be the ruling sentiment in the con- 
test between the modern Nationalites and Westernites 
in their prescription of remedies for Russia’s 
In the early times before 
Rurik, when they had no titled rulers, the Slavonians 
who had settled round Lake Ilmane had an institution 
called Vetchi, or people’s parliament, which used to 


at the ringing of the great town bell. In the fourteenth 
century this institution was replaced by assemblies 
called Doumas or advisory councils convoked by the 
prince. The Great Prince was gradually replaced by 
the Tsar, who does not follow the custom of his pre- 
decessors to take the oath to observe the rights and 
franchise of the people. Moreover the Tsar in contra- 
distinction to the great princes reigns not by election 
He receives his authority from 
God and dictates the law ; he represents and personifies 
At the same time this monarch by the 


_ grace of God, Autocrat of all the Russias, dees not 


exercise a power which is absolute in the full sense of 


| the word. His subjects take an important part in the 


any serious obstruction of Austrian action in the Near | 


East will seriously impair the respect and affection 
entertained for the Hungarian character by our own 
people. This is not due entirely to sentiment, but 
to a sound conviction that nations have a certain duty 
towards the civilised world and any action which 


ingly. 


Government ; this is what we understand to be the germ 
of the Zemski Sobor. 

The clergy, the nobles and boyars, functionaries and 
magistrates, men of arms, merchants, and representa- 
tives of towns and villages, peasants of the communes, 
present their petitions setting forth their needs and 
grievances. The Tsar selects the most capable from 
amongst the representatives in council to deliberate 
on their diverse affairs, and issues his ukases accord- 
In this manner the people participate in the 
legislative prerogatives and in special instances in the 
power of executive. But it will be observed that in 
one essential this embryo of the Zemski Sobor differed 
essentially from the British idea of a parliament. From 
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the outset the Tsar himself selected for the Zemski 
Sobor those whom he considered most fitted to advise 
him, whereas in the embryo of our English House 
of Commons it was the burghers of the boroughs 
who sent own representatives. 

Zemski So 

to have been called by Ivan the Terrible. 
were composed of the metropolitan and of the clergy, 
of nobles and boyars, the chief citizens of Moscow, 
and delegates from the more important towns and 
villages. 


Ivan summoning his first Zemski Sobor. Many 
attribute this appeal to his people to the fear inspired 
in him by the menacing attitude of the boyars and the 
desire of the Tsar to act with a reliance on the people 
in his intended struggle with the turbulent element in 
the State. 
this assembly that the people also had a complaint, 
not, however, against the privileged class of the 
boyars, but against the class then termed ‘ sloujiliyé 
lioudi” or Government officials, who were entrusted 
with the administration of justice in the provinces. 
These apparently were the first germ of the present- 
day bureaucracy. Ivan the Terrible would seem to 
have been satisfied with the result of this appeal to the 
people, for we find him again convoking the Zemski 
Sobor to assist him in his dilemma during his war with 
Poland. 

Another conclusion to be gathered from the action 


of Ivan and succeeding sovereigns, who in like manner | 
' material such as we have described. 


appealed to the nation, is that the appeal was resorted 
to only in extreme cases of emergency. 


It transpired during the deliberations of | 
_ fumigated and reattired before taking their places in 


| representative of classes numerically in proportion 


to the chief sub-divisions of each class. The 


| nobility, the peasantry, the boroughs, the clergy— 


The first real | 


rs, known definitely by the title, appear | 
They © 


Poland, the Baltic Provinces, Finland, Caucasia, 
Armenia, and the various Central Asian and Siberian 
interests would have to be represented. Thus for a 
fair representation of a country with a population of 
150 millions, with the proportion, say, of 1 to 100,000, 


_ the total number of members would be 1,400; one to 


The Russian historians are at variance — 


even up to the present day as to the real cause of © 
_ and its inevitable acoustic defects for the purpose of 


50,000 would create an assembly of 3,600 members. 
Setting aside the inconvenience which would arise 
from the abnormal size of such a chamber of assembly, 


_ discussion and deliberation, the already over-burdened 


| Russian exchequer and exhausted sources of taxation 


would have to be called upon for payment to members. 


| The peasantry would, of course, be chiefly represented, 


| 


As an illus- | 


tration of this, it is noticeable that during what are | 


known as the troubled times in Russia, when the 
country was struggling to free itself from the domina- 
tion of Poland, the Tsar Mihail Feodorovitch summoned 
the Zemski Sobor no less than twelve times. The 
great Russian savant V. I. Sergueyevitch makes the 
significant statement that the Tsars were certain of 
finding the decisions of the Zemski Sobor favourable 
to their authority and had no reason to attempt to limit 
or contest it. Since the reign of Catharine II. no 
Zemski Sobor has been convoked. Various reasons 
are assigned for the disappearance of the assembly. 
A number of historians consider it due to the policy of 
Peter the Great, who brusquely ruptured the union 
between Tsar and people. Others are of the opinion 
that the nobles and clergy, jealous of the increasing 
voice of the people in the Sobor, used their influence to 
obtain its abolition. Side by side with the desuetude 
of the Zemski Sobor, we may notice the recrudescence 
of the Douma, the members of which, as one writer 
observes, ‘‘ were always distinct from the representa- 
tives of the other classes of the assembly. For they 
did not represent the country, but the Government, and 
it was they who at the deliberations of the General 
Assembly assisted the other delegates in the debate and 
settlement of questions which they had doubtless dis- 
cussed beforehand with the monarch”. 

From the disappearance of the Sobors, as may be 
surmised, dates the rapid growth and increasing power 
of the Bureaucracy, whose influence has largely helped 
to bring about the present crisis. Whatever may 


and their delegates would have in many cases to be 


the council chamber. The immense distances which 
the greater portion of the delegates would necessarily 
have to travel would also be a serious item in their 
remuneration. The deliberation of the Sobor would 
further have to be assisted by committees. These 
at a fair computation could hardly be composed of less 
than 400 members each. Judging from the slow pro- 
gress of our own parliamentary machine with com- 
paratively small attendance and its developed rules 
of procedure, we may form some idea of the delibera- 
tive capability of such an assembly as a Zemski Sobor 
summarily convoked by the sovereign from heterogeneous 
As a corollary 
of our deductions from the foregoing, we are pleased 
to quote from a pertinent statement made by an 
authoritative personage at S. Petersburg to Reuter’s 
correspondent on the 28th ult. ‘‘ Russia is in a period 
of evolution, not revolution.” This statement is one 


‘of the most reasonable summaries yet published by 


‘ 


the press on the troubled state of Russia’s internal 
affairs. It will thus be seen that the Tsar is in a far 
greater dilemma with regard to the measures neces- 


| Sary to meet the present pressing and harassing 


difficulties than the outside world seems to realise. 
Russia is not, as is constantly asserted, in the throes 


| of a revolution, but is going through an acute phase 


| instrument of revolutionary chaos. 


in her evolution, in which she has to face a very active 
The efficacy of her 


_old machinery for legislation is apparently dead, and 
the problem of replacing that machinery offers the 
_ most complex obstacles that have yet been met in the 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


be the measures which the Tsar may eventually select | 


to introduce for the purpose of meeting the wishes 
of the nation on the matter of reforms, a Zemski 
Sobor is too antiquated and anomalous an institution 
to have any practical meaning or utility in the 
altered conditions of modern Russia. A glance at 
the two epochs of seventeenth and nineteenth century 
Russia makes it obvious that she has absolutely out- 
grown both in her dominions and in her con- 
stituent proportions the century-old methods of 
legislation by vox populi. The first Sobor con- 
voked by Ivan the Terrible did not exceed 300 dele- 
gates; the second summoned by him, some sixteen 
years after, numbered 339. The one convoked by 
Boris Godunov in 1598 was composed of 474 members, 
of which 99 were clergy, 272 boyars and landowner 
class, and the remainder deputies from the provincial 
towns and representatives of merchant bodies. In the 
present instance, the Sobor would have to meet in 
S. Petersburg, and the gathering would have to be 


regeneration of a country. 


SUGAR FALLACIES. 


T= debate on the sugar question in the House of 
Commons was remarkable for its bad statistics 
and worse economics. It is amusing and amazing 
to find how enormously the figures quoted by suc- 
cessive Liberal speakers differed from one another. 
We need refer to but a few of these inconsistencies. 
Mr. Kearley claimed that there had been a rise of 
150 per cent. in the price of sugar; Mr. Robertson 
was content with a modest 100 per cent. to establish 
his case, a figure in which Mr. Lloyd-George con- 
curred; Sir J. Dickson-Poynder asserted that while 


the price had trebled in this country it had been 


| halved on the Continent. 


| 
1 


Again the increased cost 
of sugar to this country was estimated at £,9,000,000 
by Mr. Lloyd-George ; at 415,000,000 by Mr. Lough, 
though Sir W. Palmer had shown that the increased 
payment in the last year was not more than 
42,400,000. It is reasonable to conclude that, when 
the premisses are so contradictory, the conclusions 
must be fallacious. In their treatment of this question 
the Liberal party have suffered the consequences of the 
fatal entanglement with the Cobden Club which was 
first brought into prominence by the imperial preferen- 
tial proposals of Mr. Chamberlain. There is nothing 


in the economics of the sugar question which should 
_ have made it a matter of party politics, yet the division 
lobby showed that no question has divided parties 
more sharply. 

In a recent issue we showed, conclusively we believe, 
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that the present price of sugar was fully accounted for by 
the shortage of the continental beet-crop. It is not ques- 
tioned that there has been a considerable rise over the 
quotations for last year. 
of those who make such a comparison. It is as though 
one were to compare the normal selling price of goods in 
a West-End draper’s with the sale-prices at the end of 
the season. 


permit of sugar being sold at a price lower than 
gs. 6d. or 10s. per cwt. It is against a figure of this 
kind that the present price should be measured. It 
then appears that we are dealing with a rise not of 100, 
or 150, or 300 per cent. as has been variously alleged, 
but of 50 per cent. only. This is a price sufficiently 


of sugar, and reduce the necessity for retrenchment 
in this direction to a minimum. Still if the reduction 
of consumption should amount to 10 per cent. only, 


But we question the fairness | 


No one disputes the proposition that beet — 
cannot be produced under any conditions which will 


as M. Yves Guyot. 


striking commentary on the methods of the Opposition 
in getting up their case. They seem unable to appre-~ 
ciate the fact that, in spite of the difficulties of the 
market, the British demand has been sufficiently 
strong to secure all the necessary supplies, and that 
the continental consumer has been compelled to 
retrench while our own requirements have been fully 
satisfied. 

Is it not remarkable that in the whole of this agita- 
tion none of the economists of any standing has been 
heard in support of the Cobden Club position? They 
do not regard it with favour, and they support the 
convention and the abolition of the bounties as strongly 
What they would say might be 


gathered from the following statement of Sir Robert 
high to curtail consumption appreciably, though the | 
abundance of cheap fruit during the last year will, no | 
doubt, tend to counteract the effect of increased price | 


on the basis of an average consumption of 1,600,000 | 


tons per annum and a rise of 5s. per cwt. above 
the normal, the increased cost of the sugar require- 
ments in this country will amount to 5} millions 
sterling on the year. 
most certainly be recovered by increased prices for 
sugar-goods exported. Probably not more than 5 
millions will be left to be paid by the British consumer, 
which represents about 2s. 3d. per head for the year. 
In so far as a portion of this rise will be paid on 
account of jams which might otherwise have fallen 
somewhat in price, the sensible rise will be even less 
than this figure. It is obvious then that apart from 
the exigencies of party ammunition the effect of the 
rise to the consumer is unnecessarily magnified. 
But it is contended that the higher prices cannot be 
acceunted for by the diminution of crop. Those 
who so argue show ignorance of market econo- 
mics. Mr. Chamberlain on the first night of the 
debate pointed to the case of cotton only last year. 
There is clearly no exact relation between the short- 
age or surplus and the rise or fall in prices produced. 
It depends on the elasticity of demand for the par- 
ticular commodity considered, and this may and pro- 
bably will differ in every case. While this much may 
be said against the contention that the rise of price 
due to shortage alone should have been very small, it 
may with certainty be asserted that but for the for- 
tunate increase in the cane supply of the world the rise 
would have been much greater According to latest 
estimates, the continental beet crop is estimated to show 
a deficiency of 1,167,000 tons—a quantity equal to 
three-fourths of the annual consumption of the United 
Kingdom—while the available cane crop of the world 
shows an estimated increase of 490,000 tons, thus 
reducing the deficiency by more than 4o per cent. But 
for this fortunate chance the price of sugar might 


Giffen in 1902: ‘‘ All the countries affected by them 
(bounties)”, he said, ‘‘were quite entitled to take 
exceptional measures to put an end to them. . . . He 
hoped the United Kingdom would not stand out against 
that convention. Whatever we might gain temporarily 
in consequence of what foreign countries gave us by 
these bounties, they were not to be endured”. This is. 


_ our view, and because the convention did much to pro- 


A portion of this increase will | 


mote international exchange at natural prices we 
welcomed it. We see no reason to believe it has been 
in any way responsible for the level to which the price 
of sugar has risen in the last few months. 


WHAT NEEDS MY SHAKESPEARE? 


N OBODY has yet the slightest idea what the issue 

may be, but as a matter of contemporary history 
it is to be recorded that London will have somewhere 
and somewhen a memorial of Shakespeare. That is 
the net result so far of the Mansion House meeting on 
Tuesday, with the exception that this memorial will be 
something that will require a site, and this the London 
County Council has promised to provide. Where this 
site is, whether in the East End where Shakespeare’s 
old theatre stood, or in the West which would be more 
convenient for the British Academy and kindred insti- 
tutions, or is that on which Mr. Booth’s late corrugated 
iron temple stood, we are not told. Certain other 
negatives may also be affirmed. We may take it for 
granted that there will be no attempt to set up a 
Shakespeare museum as a London rival to the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon depository. The meeting at the Mansion 
House upset ‘“‘Mr. Barrie and others” who wrote 
to the ‘‘ Times” protesting against rubbish heaps of 


_ trivialities, or Shakespeare libraries and lecture halls. 


have approached the figure of 28s. 3d. per cwt. reached | V 
| so startled by this unbardlike proposal—if we may say 
Two other reckless and untrue statements were | 


in I 


made in the course of the debate. It was stated that 
on the continent the price of sugar had been halved, 
and that the consumption had increased enormously. 
The first statement was proved to be incorrect by 
Mr. Bonar Law. The price is, even now, appreciably 
higher on the continent than in this country. The 
price paid by the German householder is greater 
by some 3s. or 4s. per cwt. than the price paid by 
the British consumer. The second statement has not 
been traversed as it might have been, perhaps 
because, as Mr. Bryce plaintively averred, ‘the 
statistics were so difficult” to comprehend. It is, how- 
ever, quite certain that while the consumption in 
every country on the continent has been reduced, 
the consumption in this country has continued to go 


Whatever else may hereafter be inflicted on us in 
the shape of Shakespeare memorials, we may take 
it we are safe from this in any case. The pro- 
visional committee and several speakers affirmed that 
nothing of the sort had ever been contemplated. 
Nor do we think anything more will be heard of the 
hospital scheme which Mr. Beerbohm Tree seems to 
have improvised whilst on his legs. Everybody was 


so—that we acquit the committee of ever having 
brooded darkly over that. But we are pleased it 


| occurred to him, not for itself, but for the reason so 


up. The last monthly report issued by F. O. Licht, | 


the well-known sugar authority, shows that since the 


new crop came on the market in September last, the | 


consumption on the continent during the five months 
September—January has decreased by 243,000 tons, 
while the increased consumption in the United King- 
dom has been 84,000 tons, a figure just equal to the 


decrease in Germany alone. This fact is in itself a . 


abundantly precious that he gave for it: ‘‘ Perhaps no 
more worthy memorial could be given than that of the 
endowment of a hospital, so that he who for centuries 
had ministered to the minds of the people might also 
assuage their bodily sufferings to-day.” This lapse 
into bathos shows what possibilities there are for 
deviating from common sense in connexion with 
a Shakespeare memorial ; and if the meeting on the 
whole kept within the boundaries we are not sure 
but that the chilly ‘“‘ Times” letter is justified by its 
fruits. Two other schemes are already ruled out. 
It appears that ‘‘ greatly distinguished dignitaries of 
the Church” have proposed that the money subscribed 
could best be used to strengthen the fabric of their 
Cathedrals, an undertaking being given that the bust 
of Shakespeare should be attended to carefully each 
year on his birthday, the birthday being provided by the 
Church if it could not be otherwise provided by the 
records. Then there is the theatre scheme. Perhaps 
most people would have thought of this first with a 
statue of Shakespeare such as they have of Moliere 


| 
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and Voltaire at the Théatre Francais, or to take | 
another kind of instance the memorial statue of Darwin | 
“throning ” in the midst of the Natural History | 
Museum. But according to Mr. Tree this scheme is | 
impossible, and we suppose the Committee will be 
guided by him as an expert, for a number of reasons 
which vary in cogency. The requirement of perhaps 
half a million sterling is the most obviously weighty. | 
The objection, that it would be ‘‘ against the genius of | 
the English people’, only means that Mr. Tree is not 
in favour of either a national or a municipal theatre ; 
and is quite satisfied, as might be expected, with 
popular appreciation of Shakespeare as shown by the 
fact that no fewer than four theatres in London are 
performing Shakespeare’s plays. 

But when these propositions are set aside as not 
feasible, it is quite apparent that nobody has the 
slightest idea what a suitable memorial to Shakespeare 
would be. It is really painful to see the efforts of one 
speaker after another to give their conceptions a 
‘local habitation and aname”. Even Dr. Furnivall 
got no nearer than saying that the great thing was that 
there should be in London a substantial memorial 
which should bear witness to the world of the way in 
which Englishmen care for Shakespeare. He antici- 
pates every young man and young woman throughout 
the kingdom contributing from a guinea to five 
shillings to make ‘‘ that memorial” a fitting monu- 
ment of the splendid genius, &c., but we cannot | 
get up any enthusiasm about a memorial which | 
is at present the baseless fabric of a vision, and which 
like other gorgeous palaces and solemn temples may 
dissolve and leave not a wrack behind. So far we 
contemplate such stuff as dreams are made of; and 
what shape that monument which is to be according to 
its only begetters ‘“‘the most noble, beautiful and 
sumptuous monument in London” is to assume we are 
vouchsafed no information. That has all to be decided 
on by an amorphous body of international lovers of 
Shakespeare, who are to be on the committee. The | 
aim is to make it the most ‘‘ sumptuous” monument in | 
London. Is that much of an ideal? As Sir F. Burnand 
says, we had better look around—and beware. For 
our part we should object to any statue of Shakespeare | 
exposed to the inclemencies of the British weather. We | 
cannot think of Prince Albert at Kensington nor of | 


Sir Walter Scott at Edinburgh, exposed to all the 
draughts that blow through their windy memorials, with- 
out shivering in sympathy. If we were Baconians and 
wanted to pillory the impostor in effigy we would vote 
for such a memorial. But we have heard nothing 
from the Baconians, and we do not yet know whether 
they intend to show their scorn of Shakespeare’s pre- 
tensions by joining the committee with this, what may 
perhaps be called, nefarious purpose, or whether they 
intend openly to come into the field and dispute the 
propriety from beginning to end of raising memorials 
to the mere player who has usurped the honours of 
Bacon. 

And where, by the by, is the Bacon statue or memorial 
in London ? The Baconians cannot sit down quietly 
under the outrage of the new honours intended for 
this pseudo-genius. What are. they going to do? 
Are they doing nothing ?—unless the writers of that 
letter to the “Times” are acting under their secret 
influence. But that is notenough. We have no statue 
of Bacon in London. Let us have one as a protest 
against Shakespeare ; and let the rival factions embody 
their quarrel concretely in marble or brass. Shake- 
speare’s memorial should be in brass as symbolic of 
his brazen pretensions. Why should we be required to 
vote for Shakespeare alone? We ought to have a 
chance by contributing to Bacon. It seems to us a far 
more nefarious plot for concluding the Baconian con- 


troversy in Shakespeare’s favour than that alleged. 
We mean that some people are saying that the British 
Academy wants rooms rent free, and so they have 
thought of a memorial to Shakespeare. Let us fight 
fair and have two schemes on foot, so that we may 
know where we are and how many of us are Shake- 
speareans and how many Baconians. It must appear — 
impossible to any fair-minded man that we can go into | 
this question of a Shakespeare memorial and lavish | 
our half-crowns upon it until we are convinced that Dr. . 


Furnivall and Mr. Sidney Lee are on safe ground and 
that Mr. Ignatius Donnelly has not the right to ask us for 
subscriptions to a sumptuous Bacon memorial for the 
same reasons that were urged at the Mansion House 
meeting. Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins’ analogies about 
Sir Walter Scott are misleading. No Scotsman would 
have contributed a bawbee while the question who was 
really the ‘‘Great Unknown” remained unsettled. 
When that was solved, then the way was clear for the 
Scott memorial but not until then. The artist knew 
whose lineaments he had to pourtray. It is said that 
even this, simple though it would be compared with 
representing Shakespeare when the artist might be 
in favour of Bacon, broke the heart of the designer 
of the Scott monument. Who can contemplate with- 
out dismay a composite statue of Shakespeare and 
Bacon? Art is one; there must be no distraction of 
the ideal ; and it would be impossible to pourtray what 
Mr. Tree terms the ‘‘ simple genius” of Shakespeare, 
if the complex genius of Bacon was struggling through 
to the surface. Both geniuses seem to have had 
remarkably high and bumpy foreheads ; and so far the 
artist might satisfy us fairly well whether we are 
Shakespeareans or Baconians. But after that his real 
difficulties would commence and his efforts would be 
unsatisfactory to both parties. In the interests there- 
fore alike of fair play in an important literary con- 
troversy, and in the interests of art, it seems to us that 
the proposed memorial is premature, even if it could be 
settled what would be sufficiently sumptuous for the 


| honoured bones of Shakespeare—or Bacon—whichever 


is entitled to it. 


THE CITY. 


| 5 ka general position of money both in London and 


on the Continent has continued to be the dominant 
factor in Capel Court during the week, and although 
the volume of business has not been quite so great as 
during the preceding week there has been a steady 
inquiry for the finer securities, whilst brokers have been 
hard pressed to find any considerable line of stock to 
pay 3j to 4 per cent. to satisfy the demands of exacting 
clients. During the past few months we have so con- 
sistently pointed out the great opportunity offering to 
the bona-fide investor that we may be pardoned a 


| further reference to the views we have expressed and 


which we venture to hope have been acted upon by our 
readers. The object of this financial article is to render 
an intelligent account of the financial transactions of 
the day, whilst an endeavour is made to present reason- 
able deductions as to the course of the future based 
upon an appreciation of the various factors which 
operate on prices. The chief element for many months 
has been money, the actual details of which must neces- 
sarily be dry reading to the investor who may not be 
occupied in commercial pursuits and who may therefore 
have an imperfect understanding of the vital importance 
of money rates on securities apart from speculation. 

It is because we believe that money will continue to 
be cheap that we look for a still further advance in the 
price of gilt-edged securities and as the supply of these 
becomes less—apart from fresh issues—the effect will 
presently become more marked on the second-grade 
investments which have been out of fashion for so long. 
It is true that the fresh issues to which we refer must 
act as a temporary check on rates, and without going 
into variations of fractions per cent. there may be from 
time to time a possible stringency, but the available 
evidence points to the cheapness which will be appa- 
rent about April when a reduction in the Bank rate 
may be anticipated. A further reason for expecting a 
rise in prices is the reports which are to hand as to the 
increasing prosperity of the manufacturing districts 
which again is reflected in the profits of the commercial 


_ houses in London who derive a large percentage of 
| their business as agents. 
_ andthe North of England are encouraging and although 


The reports from Scotland 


the traffics of the railways are not quite so good as 
they have been, there is progress together with an 


_ evident effort on the part of the big railway companies 


to adopt modern and progressive measures. 
Having regard to the increasing difficulty of obtaining 
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good and cheap securities with a comparatively high 
yield it may be of interest to draw attention to an in- 


vestment in the debentures and ordinary shares of the | 


Natal Zululand Railway which by an operation in the 


nature of a ‘‘ straddle” will yield an excellent return | 
with absolute security of the principal sum invested. | 


This railway runs from Durban to the borders of Zulu- 
land, passing through the rich sugar lands of Natal 
and tapping the farming districts to the north-west. 
The line was built by private enterprise under arrange- 
ment with the Government of Natal that the 
Government should have the right to take it over 
at the fixed price of £350,000. This sum exactly 


represents the amount of the 3 per cent. deben- | 
tures, but in addition there is ordinary capital | 


to the extent of £108,000; it will be seen there- 
fore that in the event of expropriation the ordinary 
shareholders would receive nothing ,under existing con- 
ditions. But the policy of the company is to build up 


a reserve fund to admit of compensation to the | 
ordinary shareholders, and failing that it is quite | 


possible that better terms may be arranged with 


the Government. Leaving that aspect of the matter | 
| the medium of the jobber the broker’s duty is obvious 
| 
| 


however the present advantages are as follows :— 


Assuming an outlay of £100 principal a £100 first de- | 


benture 3 per cent. bond may be bought for about £87} 
ora second debenture bond for £84—the second deben- 
tures amount to 450,000, and as that is too small to 
be granted a Stock Exchange quotation they are 
nominally of lower value although virtually the same 
security—upon which the yield is about 43 12s. per 


cent. The balance of £16 is expended in buying four | 


£10 ordinary shares which stand at about £4 and 
upon which the dividend for the past year was 


7 per cent. and for the year preceding 7} per cent. | 


The income derived from the £ 100 is therefore £3 plus 
£2 16s., or a total yield of #5 16s. per cent. upon a 
security which is practically guaranteed by the Natal 


Government. An eventual loss of the capital invested the virtues, lack somewhat; with it all errors, even 


is impossible whilst there is a probability of a com- 


pensation with consequent profit on the ordinary shares, | 


and as the country is prosperous it is extremely 
unlikely that the ordinary dividend will fall below, say 
5 percent. A second satisfactory investment are the 
34 per cent. bonds and 4 per cent. “#10 preference 


Lio}. The bank is doing remarkably well and the 
Egyptian Government is so satisfied with the benefits 


obtained by the fellaheen who are relieved from the 
exorbitant demands of the village usurer that we | 


understand an announcement will shortly be made that 
the Government will stamp their guarantee on the entire 
bond issue: the bonds should then go to par; and the 
preference shares also appreciate. 

The issue of £1,200,000 of the Great Northern 
Piccadilly and Brompton Railway Company 4 per 


cent. Perpetual Debenture stock at 97 is announced | 


and also £800,000 similar stock of the Charing Cross, 
Euston and Hampstead Railway Company at the same 


rice. Both issues are made by Messrs. Speyer | 


rothers, who have taken an active part in electric 


traction schemes and a study of the prospectuses which | 


includes an excellent map of the routes concerned 


warrants the belief that the lines will be successful. | 


The estimated traffics show a considerable profit over 
the amount required to provide for the service of the 
debenture debt and we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the investment. 

The American Railroad market has not been so con- 
sistently buoyant as hitherto but the rise in Baltimore 
and Ohio and Erie shares has been very marked. Steel 
issues have also been in favour. Advices from the 
United States confirm the statements that the country 


is entering upon a year of phenomenal prosperity, in- — 


deed one is chary of giving currency to the views which 
we have heard expressed of one of the most influential 
and well-informed railway magnates, as to the quota- 
tions which Union Pacific, Baltimore, and Nerthern 
securities will touch within a short time. The buying 
of Hudson Bay shares which have had a sensational 
rise was attributed to American buying on the belief 
that a renewed land boom in Canada is within sight, 
and if this be so the shares of the company may well 


| go considerably higher, having regard to the millions 
| of acres held by grant under the charter. 

There are distinct signs that the South African 
mining market is on the upward turn. The labour 
returns are excellent and the output is likely to con- 
stitute a further record, after allowing for the short 
month, whilst latent strength lies in the fact that the 
professional market operators are mainly ‘‘ bears” who 
have not yet covered : altogether the situation is one 
which makes for a sharp rise on any substantial buying 
orders being placed. 

A matter of domestic policy has once again been 
brought forward prominently in the Stock Exchange, 
by the discussion on the question of ‘‘ double commis- 
sion”. It would be unnecessary to refer to the subject 


Were it not that many erroneous statements are made - 


by jobbers who are naturally interested in preventing 


| business going past themselves. So far as the client 


is concerned it really resolves itself into a question of 
confidence in the broker to whom he entrusts his busi- 
ness. A broker’s duty to his client is to sell at the 
highest price and to buy at the lowest price—if those 
operations can be more efficiently conducted without 


and it is difficult to imagine a client who would object 


| to have his business carried througH to his advantage 


because, arising from the operation and to protect the 


_ Client’s interests, the broker earned two commissions— 


always provided that the fact was declared to the 
client. 


VOX CLAMANTIS.* 


KNEW him and admired his gifts. Most people 
now recall his wit, his humour, brilliancy, his 
poetry, his prose, his errors, triumphs and his fall. 
I most remember his great kindliness. It is. the 
greatest quality in man. Without it, all the talents, all 


crimes, can be condoned. Few books in any language, 
treating of prisons and of prison life, are comparable 


_ with this. Generally (and this your doctor knows) a man 


in prison is sustained either by consciousness of inno- 


_ cence, by pride, indifference, or by the thought that on 


. | emerging from his malebolge, he has a home in which 
shares of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt, the former 


of which stand at about £95 and the latter at about | 


to hide himself. 

He had none of these to help him as he picked the 
oakum, paced round and round the yard, stood in the 
prison chapel bawling the hymns, or worst of all sat 
idle in his cell in the long winter afternoons before they 
light the gas, or performed the dreary round of duties 
which only those who have performed them estimate. 
Some men have tamed a mouse. Others wait as a 
youth waits for his sweetheart, till a robin comes to 
the window-sill to peck at crumbs. 

Nothing (to prisoners) can ever make the prison 
flower ridiculous, or hackneyed, in spite of sentimental 
books. 

He had no mouse or robin, only his soul to tame, so 
sitting down he has depicted for us how it beat itself 
against the bars, until at last it fought no more, and he 
and it had peace. But the peace he had was not of the 
kind those have who throw themselves into the arms of 
some religion, which till then they have refused. Only 
the peace that comes to all men when they have learned 
as he did that sun and moon and stars, the seasons, 
tides, the equinoxes, the flowers and trees and Nature 
will be as much theirs even in sorrow, as they ever were 
in joy. So by degrees he learned to bear it all, even 
though from the outside world nothing but sorrow 
came to heap the mass of sorrow growing in his 
heart. His mother’s death moves him to such abase- 
ment that but to read it makes oneself ashamed to be 
a man. 

Hardly in any literature does such a great and bitter 
cry pierce to the heart, as does this anguish of the poor 
soul, dressed like a zany as he says himself, ridiculous in 
grief, a clown of sorrows, as miserable as is the plaint of 
an old woman outraged by drunkards and then scorned. 
Well does he say, that in most martyrdoms, to those 
who heaped the logs or lit the straw, the sufferer must 


| have appeared a fool, and without dignity or style. Had 


* “ De Profundis.” By Oscar Wilde. London: Methuer. 1905. 65. 
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Cranmer written in his cell after his great refusal, and 
before the fire had purified, his outpourings would 
surely have been near akin to Wilde’s. But he redeemed 
himself, whereas the writer of the book had no such luck. 
Therefore, the charitable man, if there be such in this 
the age of self-sufficiency, must take his book for 
expiation and in it find his martyrdom, and read it as a 
thing that might have happened to himself. This done 
it is a scripture for our learning. Written of course in 
gall, with a pen made of hyssop, but truly written and 
as such more valuable than all the books of all the 
moralists. Each man can see what he likes in it, and 
to some it may seem mystic, to others philosophic, and 
again to certain minds, a reconciliation, but to me what 
‘most attracts is that the point of view is still un- 
changed. 

There was about the man a curious courage, rarer 
perhaps than that of those who rush on death (with a 
side-glance at glory as they run), or those who do their 
duty all their lives from temperament or fear. This as 
it seems to me is shown in every line of the whole 
book, and most of all when he dwells on his fits of 
weeping in the cell, in such a way that though one sees 
his weakness, at the same time you feel his strength. 
He has a sort of absence of what the French call 
“respect humain”, such as one sees in Arabs, and 
withal a certain dignity, like a fallen angel to whom at 
times celestial music echoes still, but distantly. 

Surely he is right to say that punishment wipes out 
the offence, for, if it does not, those who punish cannot 
be judges, but mere torturers ? 

Right through the book reflections such as this must 
make the Philistine, whom as he rightly says is the 
sworn foe of all repentance, wince not a little beneath 
his armour of self-righteousness. 

Scattered about the book are flashes of his old 
humour, as when he calls ‘‘ La Vie de Jésus ” a gospel 
by S. Thomas, or talks about an order to be founded 
for all those who have no faith, and this I fain would 
hope sustained him, for when all is lost, even to 
honour, it is the only stay. Perhaps it is philosophy 
made manifest to those brought low, and to whom 
consolation is denied. 


No degradation seems to have killed his love of | 


- beauty for itself, and it is brave of him to say that he 
does not regret his previous life. 

All his reflections upon Christ remind one of an 
educated pagan, who admired whilst not believing, but 
yet are true and just, so just, one wonders why one 
never thought them for oneself. 
writing in anguish in his cell would have written ‘‘To 
turn an. interesting thief into a tedious honest man 
was not his [Christ’s] aim”.: And yet how true it is, 
for God could not deny imagination to his Son. In the 
letter which his faithful friend and editor prefixes to the 
book, the writer says that “prison life makes me see 
people and things as they really are”. That is true to 
some extent as when he dwells upon the frank contempt 
of Christ for mere material success, but that the saying is 
but true in part he gives the proof himself. The mystical 
in art, in life, and nature was what he says on his re- 
entrance to the world shall be his goal. Now mysticism 
is a temperament born in a man as are his hair or eyes, 
no one can cultivate it, like faith it is a quality which 
must grow alone, and he had neither. Thus it may be 
by straining after what he had not, that he lost what 
he had, and his expression, which was everything, 
never returned to him. 

The book is beautiful in all its misery, and worth a 
million of the dishonest self-revelations of the men who 
write about their souls as if their bodies were mere 
‘pillow-cases. One reads with indignation how he stood 
soaking in the rain, handcuffed and dressed in prison 
clothes, whilst a mob jeered him at a railway station. 
Had he been twice as guilty as he was and of a serious 
crime as cheating or the like, or cruelty, human respect 
should not have been thus outraged, for the man con- 
demned by law is surely sacred, as we have taken from 
him all means of defence. Judges and postmen and 
all public servants ought to understand that whilst 
‘we pay them and place our correspondence and 
our property, more or less in their hands, they 
should execute their offices with due discretion, and 
act allow a letter or a soul to fall into the mud, 


for fools to stamp upon, for on them may be written 
things more sacred than themselves. With the 
exception perhaps of Morris and of Parnell, when he was 
alive, no one bulked greater in the public eye than Wilde, 


_ and when the paltry politician, even although he rest 


Who but himself | 


his boots upon the table of the House from the green 
benches of the salaried crew that forms a Government, 
is long forgotten, the unhonoured poet in his dis- 
honoured grave will be remembered, and his works 
read by every man of taste. Reading the beautiful but 
miserable book, some things console one, first that he 
had a friend who both in evil and good repute stood by 
him to the last. When the poor wretch, condemned to 
hell before his time, records with tears how it consoled 
him only to have received a brief salute in passing, one 
thinks better of mankind, and if rewards were ever 
given to desert, the faithful friend has his. He who 
brings comfort to a soul in pain is better far than he 
who, himself sinless, dies without sympathy, for by 
that sin devils have fallen to a lower depth. 

All through the book there is a vein of tenderness, 
not that false tenderness which sorrow sometimes gives, 
but real and innate. The love of flowers, of children, 
of the trees, the sun and moon and the stars in their 
courses, call to us from this crying voice, for pardon. 
His joy of life, and all the sufferings which to such a 
man those two fell years must have entailed, speak for 
him to us, asking us now, after his death to pardon, 
and when we speak of him, to call him by his name, 
to make no mystery of his fall, and to regard him as 


_ a star which looking at its own reflection in some dank 


marsh, fell down and smirched itself, and then became, 
extinct ere it had time to soar aloft again. 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE WHISTLER EXHIBITION.—II. 


N° one coming upon ‘‘La Mére Gérard” outside 
1N © of a Whistler exhibition would be likely to guess 
that it was a Whistler. No one on the other hand 
could mistake the ‘‘ Battersea Bridge ” Nocturne (12) for 
anything but a Whistler. Both are beautiful, but in 
the first the peculiar part of Whistler, what he added 
to the common stock of seeing and painting, is hardly 
asserted at all, it exists only as a grace and felicity 
implicated in ‘good painting”; in the second that 


| peculiar part has been separated out and fondled, and 


all the world has been emptied from painting except a 
last vestige that would give the painter foothold for the 
play of a chosen few of the qualities with which he 
began. In the head of the old woman the artist is 
occupied with structure, plastic relief, character of the 
person ; there is no conscious counting and formulating 
of tones and colour; the beauty of these and the 
pleasure of pigment came by the way. In the nocturne” 
there is just enough of vaporous structure for the 
imagination to read the paint as depth and space, as 
bridge and river pricked with lights, and to play between 
this tenuous ghost of a world with its associations and 
the wash of a few limpid tones strictly chosen. 

The difference between the earlier and the later 
painting may be described by adjectives that imply a 
different judgment of the same fact. The later painting 
may be called more “‘ original ”, it is also described as 
more ‘‘ personal”. It may also be called a thinner or 
emptier painting. Ruskin’s word for its author was 
‘‘coxcomb”. The fact underlying all these descrip- 
tions is that Whistler’s painting introduced some- 
thing that was inventive and novel in Western art, and 
that he narrowed his ground to the expression of the 
peculiar part of his vision. To praise this procedure as 
“personal” is to raise a false issue. When an artist 
brings something new into the world the novelty is 
never justified as a ‘revelation of personality”’, it is 
only justified as significance and beauty ; that is, as no 
one man’s property, but as part of the common stock 
retrieved. What remains for ever ‘‘ personal” to the 
bringer is those tricks of which he cannot rid himself, 
but that have no value in themselves. We may come 
to have a fondness for them because we associate them 
with the gift of beauty he has brought ; but that is not 
his only, because it is beauty. A coxcomb of the most 
offensive order is a man who prides himself on personal 
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tricks that have no value, and thinks that to be original 
is necessarily to be great. There are lesser degrees 
of coxcombry. There is the man who confounds his 
personal tricks and properties with something greater 
than himself that is a lodger in his house. There is 
the.man, again, who is so conceited over the new part 


‘in his gift that he will hear of nothing else, and would 


fain empty every house of all but that. Possession is 
more to him than the thing possessed. 

That Whistler often played the part of coxcomb is 
evident enough. That weakness came out abundantly in 
his life, and it was the pitfall of his art, which at times 
ceased to be anything but ‘personal’. There are 
drawings which seem to exist more for the sake of the 
signature than for the sake of the drawing, and the 
trick of the signature has affected the very lines of the 
drawing. The logical end in this direction would have 
been a sheet of paper with a butterfly scrupulously 
placed, and nothing more. 

All this must be allowed by any candid critic; the 
**coxcomb” of Ruskin hit an ugly corner of the truth, 
though it missed the centre, since the splendid gift was 
there. The base of the painting was narrow, the 
pretension that it was co-extensive with the base of fine 
art was absurd, but on this base a special and exquisite 
beauty was developed. The Nocturnes are the extreme 
examples of this narrowed and exquisite art, of Whistler 
as an isolated essence, just as the ‘‘ Mére Gérard” is an 
example of his painting in company, before Whistler 
has recognisably come in. The Nocturnes are not 
all equal in value. No. 36 is lovely in tone, but com- 
paratively weak in design, and in this tenuity of matter 
even the slightest cutting of the space counts for much. 
Of the blue nights ‘‘ Valparaiso”, the first of all, Mr. 
Alexander’s (31), ‘‘ Battersea Bridge” (12) are the finest ; 
of the black the ‘* Fire Wheel” and ‘‘ Falling Rocket ”, 
neither of them here. 

But in between these extremes come the whole of the 
important portraits and other pictures. In these the 
world could not be reduced to such a phantom, and the 
conflict is between the ideal of sweeps of flawless limpid 
pigment in a ghost of tones and the resisting claims of 
structure and expression. They were hard to reconcile. 
In the kind of painting the ‘‘ Mére Gérard ” indicates the 
modelling of a hand was a simpler task, because of the 
solider relief. Inthe ‘* Miss Alexander” it became an 
intricate problem of bas-relief and was not fully solved. 
From an artist who drew with difficulty, a price was 
exacted for his simplified tone and flowing quality of 
paint. The delicate precision of drawing in the profile 
of the ‘‘ Mother’s” face was not often attained, and 
agonies must have gone to its painting, as they did 
to heads that were painted and repainted without the 
same triumph in the end. 

But these two portraits, the ‘‘ Mother” (with its 


. repetition in ‘‘ Carlyle”) and the ‘‘ Miss Alexander” are 


the chief inventions of Whistler the fully formulated, 
who comes back to portrait from the Nocturnes. 
There is a group of earlier works not so ambitious and 
original, but not less beautiful, and with a richer quality 
of life. As the ‘‘ Blue Wave” isto ‘‘ Valparaiso ” so is 
the ‘‘ Piano Picture” to the ‘‘ Mother”. In the ‘ Blue 
Wave” Whistler was strung up by the neighbourhood 
of Courbet to a more vigorous grip on the world 
than his solitary instinct gave him, and the picture, 
less recognisably a Whistler, is by s0 much the more 
sturdy in its build and resonantin colour. The Piano”’ 
picture has the same element of fulness and solidity— 
a fulness not only in the painting but in the sense of 
life; a franker, less formulating attitude to that, as to 
the tones and colours which are not counted and pre- 
concerted. There still slips in what is given to him 
who is ready to receive, and has not yet determined to 
take only what is stamped as his single property. But 
in this less self-conscious picture-making, not stripped 
to bare design, the elements of design in the future, more 
conscious works are already present. The ‘‘ Mother” 
is a development of the lady in profile against the 
wall with its picture-frames; only here the attitude is 
the natural one of the player seated at the piano ; 
there it is a definite ‘‘arrangement”, since no one is 
likely to sit in a chair flat against the wall. So the 
little girl in white is the source of the whole series of 


‘* girls in white” up to Miss Alexander. Here, more- 
over, the two figures are naturally linked together in 
their action, by the only kind of link, perhaps, that 
was possible to Whistler, the link of making and 
listening to music, for he could not combine dramatic- 
ally. 

The intensity and the breath of Preraphaelite poetry 
in this picture lingered on in two adorable works, the 
‘* Little White Girl’ and ‘‘ Music Room”, neither of 
them in this exhibition. Then followed the period of 
the formulating influences, the Japanese influence that 
had begun as far back as 1856, but that came to the 
front now in a series of paintings of Japanese material 
from the “ Lange Leizen” (1865) to the ‘‘ Balcony” 
(1870). Connected with these is the full-length 
‘* Princesse ” (1864). The first Nocturnes belong to 
this time, and are a translation into Whistlerian tone 
and pigment of Hiro Shige. Another influence was 
that of Albert Moore. His was the theory that art has 
no concern with any motive but the ‘‘ decorative”, and 
his the picture-making that tries to skim off the 
rhythms only from Greek marbles and regards human 
figures merely as pieces in a highly-conscious arrange- 
ment of colour chequers. A trace of this influence is 
perhaps to be seen in the ‘‘ Symphony in White 
No. 3”, painted in the year following the exhibition 
of Moore’s first characteristic work. An unfinished 
project in the black-and-white room is Whistler’s most 
elaborate attempt in this direction; but the decorative 
combining of several figures proved as difficult for him 
as the dramatic. One of them was completed sepa- 
rately as the ‘‘ Horsley soit qui mal y pense”; the 
others appear in etchings and pastels. Some of the 
latter, originally studies, appear to have been prettified 
at a later date. 

About 1870 came a renewal of force, and the great 
portrait time begins. Into the formulated style, the 
rarefied atmosphere, the Mother and the Child and one 
or two other persons brought a wave of graver and 
fuller life, and design and subject came together in 
pictures that will remain among the masterpieces of 
the century. It is not good to mix up with these 
pictures the painting that systematised itself away into 
things like the ‘‘ Violinist” (34), a few flakes of tint 
mixed with black, unless it be to show how on the 
very edge of this pitfall the yreat pictures were saved. 
To hang this and others of the later pieces in the same 
room with the great works is to supply too easy a link 
with imitators. D. S. MacCo.t. 


‘““THE CLOUDS” AT OXFORD. 


At seven years of fidelity to Shakespeare, the 

O.U.D.S. has turned again to Aristophanes ; and 
the interlude is very welcome. Shakespeare is always 
with us; and it seems hardly worth while to visit 
Oxford for the purpose of seeing him interpreted by 
amateurs in the wake of professionals. Aristophanes 
is inaccessible in London; and Oxford is not too far 
for us to go for a taste of his quality. As a matter of 
general principle, an academic institution is best em- 
ployed in offering what is not offered by the outer 
world. As a matter of particular practice, theO. U.D.S. 
acquits itself much better in Aristophanes than ip 
Shakespeare. It is unhampered, in Aristophanes, by 
models which it must, in the nature of things, imitate, 
and which it cannot, in the nature of things, imitate 
well. Its self-consciousness is further diminished in 
proportion as classical Greek is more remote than 
Elizabethan English from the current vernacular of 
‘*the High”. Above all, romance exists not in the 
comedies of Aristophanes. An undergraduate, dressed 
up, will play the buffoon readily enough. But do not 
expect him to be romantic. In Shakespeare’s comedies 
the central business is romantic, the buffoonery is 
a side-issue. Consequently the performance of a 
Shakespearean comedy in Oxford is like a sparse 
** mulberry-bush” danced round unlighted sticks. For 
Aristophanes the bonfire blazes merrily, and all is well. 
Aristophanes is the best policy for the O.U.D.S,—the 
line of least resistance. I hope Shakespeare will be: 
less constantly to the fore in future. 
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In the production of ‘‘ The Clouds” no attempt has 
been made to compromise between the modern and 
the antique theatre. Unity of place goes hang. From 
Strepsiades’ sleeping-room to Socrates’ court, and 
thence to a street, the scene is shifted by scene- 
shifters, and all possible use is made of modern 
contrivances. The clouds themselves, for example, 
appear first dimly through a gauze, and are then 
irradiated with pink lime-light. I remember how 
annoyed I was, and how annoyed many people 
were by my annoyance, when at Cambridge ‘‘ Aga- 
memnon ” was produced as a pretty spectacle. More 
recently, when Professor Gilbert Murray’s version of 
“‘ Hippolytus ” was acted in London, I lamented that 
an Attic tragedy, however archeologically treated, was 
quite impossible in a modern theatre ; and I dilated on 
Bradfield. But Attic comedy is another matter. The 
effect depends not at all on its original setting. In 
modern conditions it is just as amusing as Attic tragedy 
is unimpressive. And let the conditions be as modern 
as you will. They cannot be more modern than 
Aristophanes himself. 

The prime glory of Aristophanes is his modernness. 
Our prime delight in him is through the difficulty of 
believing that his satire was written not yesterday, but 
twenty-three centuries ago. His every hit glances off 
from his own time to ours. No wonder that the scholars 
of our day translate him in the most modern terms— 
through the phrases and references of the passing 
moment. To do so is no tax on ingenuity: it is a 
saving of trouble, so obvious are the equivalents. Of 
course, I do not pretend that our delight in witnessing 
one of Aristophanes’ comedies is equal to the delight 
of the Athenians. We are impervious to many a 
little point that pricked them sharply. Not all the 
topical allusions ‘‘carry” now. We care not that 
Cleisthenes was effeminate and Chzrephon pallid. 
From the Athenian audience, knowing these men 
well, the sudden gibes against them must have evolved 
roars of laughter. The Athenian audience, for whom 
Pericles’ ‘‘ é¢ rd déov” was a catchword, and for whom 
the Corinthians, and the reformed calendar, were burn- 
ing questions, must have thrilled with rapture at 


Aristophanes’ whimsical variations on these themes. | 


We merely note the wit, and smile a dry academic 
smile. Yet, broadly speaking, the play delights us 
not less than it delighted the Athenians. Socrates is 
not in our midst; but he is still an acute reality to 
our imaginations: we should not be surprised to 
encounter, any day, his squat figure and embar- 
rassing questions in Trafalgar Square, or to see him 
stalking Dr. Johnson down Fleet Street. And such 
difference as there is between an actual presence and a 
presence thus vividly imagined is cancelled by the fact 
that the tendencies symbolised by Aristophanes in that 
actual presence are paralleled with fair exactitude in 
our life to-day. Aristophanes hated Socrates as a dis- 
integrator of the social system. Everything, in every 
social system, is absurd when you come to think about 
it. When a community has become powerful and pro- 
sperous, and the citizens have time for thought, some- 
one is likely to crop up and invite them to think. Such 
a person is undoubtedly a public danger. Socrates 
was undoubtedly a public danger; and, from a civistic 


‘standpoint, the only plausible argument against the 


final death-sentence on him was that he would be 
still more dangerous in martyrdom; but even that 
argument was robbed of its force by the fact that 
Socrates had become a public nuisance as well as a 
public danger. We, in England to-day, have no one 
thinker so powerful and pervasive as Socrates. But 
the sum of modern thought is Socratic. And all that 
was just in Aristophanes’ satire applies not more pun- 
gently to Socrates individually than to our own seers 
collectively. 

Much in that satire was very obviously unjust. The 
contemporary Sophists indulged in all manner of 
intellectual hanky-panky, and also fleeced their pupils. 
But no man was ever less nebulous or less mercenary 
than Socrates. Commentators have suggested that 
Aristophanes was so finely crusted in Toryism—had so 
little patience with any modern development—that he 
honestly supposed there was no difference between 
Socrates and the Sophists. This is absurd. You may 


| 
| 
| 


hate the doctrines of (say) Mr. Bernard Shaw. But, 
be you never so reactionary, you do not imagine 
that Mr. Bernard Shaw will cast your horoscope 
or gaze into a crystal for you on receipt of a 
guinea. Even so, be sure that Aristophanes (whose 
knowledge of his times was never less keen because his 
sympathy lagged behind) did not honestly confound 
Socrates with the Sophists. His confusion was a 
deliberate means of prejudicing the case against 
Socrates. But he trusted too much, I think, to the 
stupidity of his audience. In his addréss through the 
chorus to the audience (why, by the way, is this delight- 
ful address omitted from the acting edition of the 
O.U.D.S. ?) he complains bitterly that the first version of 
his play gained only third prize at the Dionysia. His 
way of accounting for his failure is one of the most modern 
passages in the play : he has given no scope for («épdué) 
a can-can ; tpeaBirne 6 rary rH Baxrnpigrirre 
tov mapévra—there is no ‘‘knock-about business” ; 
Kaya rowdrog avip av ov don’t get 
myself up with a view to photographs in the illus- 
trated papers; and so on and so forth. Possibly 
these lacks had something to do with the play’s 
failure. But the chief reason, I suspect, was that the 
audience would not award the palm to a satire which 
both insulted its intelligence and outraged its sense of 
fairness. Aristophanes had to pay forfeit for not having 
‘* played the game”. He ought to have cheated with 
more discretion. 

Yet I think that had I been at that Dionysia, and 
even had I been Socrates’ most eager disciple, I 
should have dissented from the verdict of my 
fellows. For Aristophanes in his unfairness to 
Socrates was not less copiously and brilliantly funny 
than when (as in so many passages) his onslaught 
had reason as ally. Besides, what was not reason- 
able as against Socrates, and so was harmless, was 
deadly reasonable against the Sophists. Nor did 
Aristophanes satirise merely what he hated. He was 
too great a satirist for that. He made fun of his 


| friends not less surely than of his foes; and the fun is 


not the less delicious for being made affectionately. 
He loved the old-fashioned, stolid, uninquiring bour- 
geoisie ; but he laughed at it. He loved stupidity as a 
wholesome thing ; but he also saw that it was a ridi- 
culous thing, and he did not attempt to tone down the 
ridiculousness of it. You may remember how, in one 
of the ‘‘ Bab Ballads’”’, the sterling citizens of London 
were puzzled by the sophistries of the bad ogre, who 
ate good boys ‘‘ because he loved them” :— 


‘¢ A fallacy in your remarks our intellect descries, 
Although we don’t pretend to say exactly where 
it lies.” 


Such is the attitude of Strepsiades towards the 
sophistries of Socrates. And even Asxawe Adyor is 
worsted ignominiously by : he cries, 
Oewy délaché pov Boipdrwr, we tpac. 
I waited with peculiar anxiety for this passage. The 
Vice-Chancellor, by whose permission, jointly with 
that of the Mayor, ‘‘ The Clouds” is now being per- 
formed, explains the passage thus (I quote from his 
annotated edition of the play published in 1899): ‘‘ The 
Aixawog Adyoe is now fairly beaten. The theatre is all 
on the side of “Aé«oc. There is nothing left to do 
but to toss his cloak to the audience, and spring 
down as if to join them, and run off/at a side-door.” 
I thought the members of the O.U.D.S. would 
hardly dare to reject this gloss. I am glad they 
plucked up sufficient courage. For, surely, Aicatoc 
Adyog is addressing, not the audience, but Socrates and 
his pupils, to whom he surrenders his cloak as a pre- 
liminary to initiation. Let Dr. Merry turn back to lines 
497-498 of the text. Strepsiades is seeking admission 
to the academy. Socrates bids him take off his cloak, 
explaining that it is the rule that all students must take 
their cloaks off before entering. I wonder that Dr. 
Merry missed this clue. I should like to have been the 
first to supply him with it, as a very slight return for 
the pleasure which I, through a summer term, derived 
from his genial and penetrating lectures on Aristophanes. 
Max BEERBOHM. 
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THE LAST SLEEP. 


(From Pavut VERLAINE.) 


WH EN we go together, if 1 may see her again, 
Into the dark wood and the rain; 


When we are drunken with air and the sun’s delight 
At the brink of the river of light ; 


When we are homeless at last, for a moment's space 
Without city or abiding-place ; 

And if the slow good-will of the world still seem 
To cradle us in a dream ; 


Then, let us sleep the last sleep with no leave-taking, 
And God will see to the waking. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE PLOUGHMAN. 


[* all English silvan landscape—taking landscape to 
mean, not the foreground-picturesque of ioenet 


glades or undergrowth, but those great wooded dis- | 
' take off our clothes wet at night and put ’em on wet 


tances now only to be found in three or four Southern 


counties—there can hardly be anything richer than the | 


view from the Forest Ridge southwards over the Sussex 
weald. Its charm constantly has the addition of sur- 


concerning the land and: the ‘ seasons, not far from 
piety” in the classic sense. "Tis rare nice weather, 
he pronounces, with something like enthusiasm ; 
there’s not been such a time for getting on with the 
work, not since he came to Clearwaters farm. The 
wind has gone round with the sun as it should; but he 
reckons the Hill looks a bit too near; wonderful clear it 
be to-day, sure/y! He turns to gaze over the great 


_ sweep of country behind him, finding, with eyes that 


prise ; a gap in the roadside furze, or a gate between | 


high hedges, gives a sudden outlook over the great 
wooded plain, rolling with swell and hollow to the 


grey rampart of the Downs which rise from it like | 
island cliffs from the sea. At first sight it is all | 


woodland ; Anderida itself could hardly have stood 


thicker, one thinks; but after a little looking the | 


clearings, old and new, begin to show themselves :— 


the squares of ploughland and pasture, the roofs ' 
' ruminated laughter of three generations ; and the very 


of farms, the rusty scar of a quarry-hole, a wind- 
mill on a heathy common, that catches a travelling 


gleam of sun ten miles away; a haze of smoke | 


drifting from a little town. The view unfolds itself, 
plane beyond plane, every minute that it-is watched. 
From the gate in the lane a ploughed field drops steeply 
down to watery bottoms ; and if the watcher should 


see in that foreground just such a group as gives the | 


scale to the far-drawn distances and massing clouds of 


Constable’s English Landscape” —two brown horses 


and a grey, a lad at the head of the team, and an old 
man bent between the handles of the heavy-timbered 


turnwrest plough—he may be shown more than the | 


purely pictorial. As the team tops the slope and turns 
on the headland the stranger, watching the plough- 
man’s weather-warped figure, picturesque in faded 
corduroy and long leggings of a ruddy tan and a blue 
spotted neckerchief tied under the fringe of well- 


trimmed white whisker, will get a brief analytic glance . 


from very sharp grey eyes. The look has a hint of 
humorous criticism behind the screen of a life’s habit 
of reserve, together with the little backward jerk of 
the head, and the ‘‘Mornin’!” the formal salute 
demanded by manners and committing no man. But 
if some preventing merit should inspire - confidence, 
some sympathetic atmosphere at once satisfy the 
demands of a proper ten years’ introduction ; if the 
stranger, by sign of knowledgeable boots and leggings 
and other externals, show reasonable fitness to the 
surroundings, then old Mas’ Comber will be quite 
ready to rest himself by leaning a little on the plough 
handles and to talk for a spell, not in the insignificant 
bodiless phrases learned and kept for use with the 
alien, but in the broader sound and sense of the 
vernacular. It will be worth while to listen to him for 
the ten minutes or s> which he spares for the 
straightened back and loosened tongue, the smallest 
unit of time, it appears, considerable in the scale of his 
leisurely day. ere is something actual and racy in 
the way he shapes his thought, partly due, perhaps, to 
his never having learned to read or write ; and with it 


just begin at seventy-eight to need the shading hand, 


the familiar landmarks here and there over half the 


county. For Mas’ Comber was in his youth a wanderer, 
and he keeps in the stores of a wonderfully prompt and 
sortable memory recollections of many a road and 
township between Midhurst and the Marsh. Under 
Chanctonbury, whose long swell and crowning Ring are 
hard and clear on the south-west horizon, he and his 
six brothers were born; all farmers, ne'er a one but 
was bigger than he, and stronger too, and now he’s the 


| only one left. This way and that under the Downs, 
' from Henfield to Harting, lie the farms he worked on, 


bullied and underfed as a lad, famous, when he had got 
his strength, as a champion mower and a rare one with 


horses. And here, on the next hillside, that lodge 
_ alongside the ash trees, with the ‘‘healing” half 
stone and half tiles—‘‘ Roundabout ”’, they call it—that 


is where he began as carter when he first - left 
his own country. ‘* That was in 'fifty-one ; terrible wet 
winter that was, and no fire to dry yourself at ; we'd 


again in the morning.” No, he doesn’t reckon it hurt 
them. 

It seems to be so; the lean frame is still tough 
and active, and the mind remains candid and liberal, 
nursing no sullen grudge against society for the hard 
times left behind. And this side of Roundabout is 
Shortridge Park, as they call it now—it was Beggar’s 
Bush not so long ago—which, if an ancient tangle of 
left-handed relationship and sharp practice were un- 
ravelled in a certain sense, would belong, it seems, to 
none other than Comber himself. And further on is 
Hobbs’ Folly, that commemorates a country jest, the 


field we stand in is Hangman’s Acre, whose legend is 
already almost forgotten in the village. And so the 
old man ranges over the country, linking parish with 
parish and house with house, dipping into genealogies. 
and cousinships to the seventh remove without a trip in a 


name oradate. A certain poplartree marks the ‘‘ Tiger” 


inn where his master used to meet the landlord on rent 
day for forty years; Comber was often there himself, and 
remembers the unfailing procedure: how the rent was. 
exacted to the uttermost, and then, when they had sent 


. out to the baker's for the odd farthing, old Lawyer Hide 


would take the gold, and sweep the other change back 
across the table to the tenants again. Such a peaceful 
meadow recalls a terrific prize-fight ; such a flank of 
the Downs an historic coursing-match ; such a village 
green a game of single-wicket cricket, deciding the 
fate of champions whose challenge had been out for 
months before they closed. The vanished toll-gates 
keep their places on every road to the historian ; he 
remembers the differences of the coach-teams and the 
humours of the drivers; the coming of the railway, 
the invasion of navvies, their free-handedness, their 
Sunday fights under the nose of the law, as represented 
by the petty constable, old Bennett the shoemaker—all 
this seems to be of yesterday. And if the hearer 
cared to divert the course of the history now 
going back, at one short remove of memory, 
to smuggling frays, to the French prisoners kept 
in the villages, to the last man to be put in 
the stocks, he would find the historian no less clear 
and full upon the happenings of to-day. Comber knows 
the characters of both the parliamentary candidates as. 
he does their family origins ; he has ploughed many a 
year with the ancient bullock-team, yet he can tell you 
about the motor-plough, which Master Sayers has 
been showing people on his land at Lunces. If there 
be any virtue in a connective faculty, a sense of the 
continuity of human life, linking generation to genera- 
tion, and fastening their memory about the places that 
knew them, the ploughman possesses it in an uncommon 


goes a mellowness of temper and a particular equanimity | degree. He ends at last, the ten minutes’ rest becoming 
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too nearly a tangible slice out of the day’s work, and 
bends to the plough-handles with a sort of apology 
for his discursus: ‘* You see when I look over there, a 
clear morning, same as it might be to-day, ’tis like 
reading in a.book, as you might say. Ay, there’s not 
many places between here and the Hill but what I 
could tell you something about. But, you see, that’s 
as far as I been; I was never the other side of the 
Hill but once in all my time.” That is the boundary of 
his world ; the next county, or that vague region ‘‘ the 
shires”, are as mere a conjecture as Greenland’s icy 
mountains ; it is as little likely that he will ever see 
London, the dim perilous place lying somewhere 
‘*up’ards ”, as that he will cross the Equator. 

hat has he lost, he and his breed, by going deep 
instead of wide, and by making the circle of the hills 
the edge of his world? The nation has gained, at 
any rate, if there is any use for tough seasoned grain 
of character, sane perception and unhurried thought— 
to say nothing of those fifty harvests sowed and stored. 
Will the country be better served by the new race? By 
the lad at the head of the team, for instance, Comber’s 
grandson, who has done with his schooling, and now 
unwillingly and most unhandily takes a spell at the 
ancestral trade before he finds the politer occupation 
befitting his education and enlarged horizon? While 
the plough stood he lighted a cigarette, and unfolded a 
pink-hued halfpenny ‘‘comic”. He has read the news- 
papers in school, and knows the names of far Eastern 
coasts; school-treats showed him London before he 
was ten ; some day he means to join his brother out in 
Pittsburg. It is a quick shoot, this growth of the 
young plant ; but will it ever have a grain and heart 
such as the old stock bears, rooted in its own ground 
as the low broad oaks root in the clay of the Weald? 


MOTORING. 


DO not know whether a particular fillip has been 
given to motoring through the recent exhibition, 
at Olympia, but in any case the show has coincided 
with a remarkable increase in public interest. There 
seems to be no question but that the satisfactory build- 
ing of petrol broughams and landaulettes has chiefly 
attracted this interest. Of course everybody must 
have appreciated that although the electric carriage is 
a very charming vehicle for use in town, it has its 
limitations, and the fact that an ordinary motor vehicle 
one can use either in town or for travelling into the 
country and can use it irrespective of the weather, 
must give it a decided preference when compared with 
any car electrically propelled. I have no doubt that 
this very important point is the reason in a large 
measure why so many orders have recently been placed 
for motor-propelled landaulettes and broughams. 

The recent move of the French Club in reference to 
the Gordon Bennett race is a remarkable example of 
competitive zeal. I myself, when the question was 
first mooted of running the Grand Prix Race with the 
Gordon Bennett Race, could see no disadvantage to 
anybody. Obviously there would be more com- 
petitors on the road through running the two events 
together, but as there was a precedent for this I did 
not see that any particular country would be under 
any disadvantage. When the French Club however 
seriously suggested that, in addition to running the 
Gordon Bennett race and the Grand Prix race together, 
they should have the right to enter fifteen cars against 
six cars from England, six cars from Germany, &c., 
everyone who has either sporting or commercial in- 
stinct realised that the whole effort was a big attempt 
on behalf of the French Club to give preferential 
treatment to French cars. Anyhow the opposition to 
the scheme of the French Club was so strong that the 
matter had to be dropped, and the Gordon Bennett 


race will be run as a separate race, the Grand Prix | 


being utilised as the French eliminating race for the 
Gordon Bennett. This is as it should be if the sporting 
side of automobilism is to be encouraged, and I can 
only hope that the result will tend to a proper under- 
standing between the various countries as to upholding 
this sporting side of automobilism as opposed to pure 
commercialism. 


For the future development of automobilism the 

roblem how to prevent the dust nuisance is almost as 
important as the cars themselves. Obviously we cannot 
go on as we are, as with the enormous increase of 
motorists year by year, this question becomes more 
momentous and more important, and combined action 
on the part of automobilists and various local authorities 
should be taken to secure the roads being constructed 
in such a fashion as to remedy this nuisance. As an 
automobilist I should welcome it, but as a pedestrian 
and a member of the ordinary public I should welcome 
it even more, and I am certain that the happy person 
who can solve the problem either by the use of a pre- 
paration for treating the roads or by using a prepara- 
tion in the construction of the roads will render a 
benefit to the public at large of the greatest value. 

Among new developments I expect much from the 
fast motor-boat. As the Monaco races are to be held 
next month, it would be unwise to give any forecast as 
to speed. But I hear extraordinary speeds have already 
been accomplished ; and I understand that an English 
boat has this week been timed to exceed thirty miles 
an hour. This is for a boat only 4o feet in length and 
carrying about 130 h.p. engines and costing approxi- 
mately about £2,000. The speed will be seen to be 
extraordinary when one remembers the cost of a 
torpedo-boat destroyer which, after everything is said 
and done, is built purely for speed results. Imagine 
six motor-boats having a speed of thirty miles an hour, 
each carrying two torpedo tubes and sent out in war- 
fare to attack a battleship. Lying low down in the 
water, hardly perceptible at any distance, travelling at 
a rate offering many difficulties to a gunner, one can 
readily recognise that such a little flotilla would have a 
much better chance of getting in range and launching 
their torpedoes and getting away again without damage 
than would a single destroyer. Moreover instead of 
one chance there would be six, and even if all six boats 
were destroyed the loss of money and the loss of the 
men involved would be very much less. It will be in- 
teresting to see how long it will be before the idea is 
taken up and made use of in England. 

CHARLES JARROTT. 


BRIDGE. 


If anyone thinks the Saturpay Review is growing 

frivolous in devoting a weekly column to bridge, 
let him reffect that bridge is an important factor in the 
government of this country. Lord Salisbury was once 
asked whether he was going to take to bridge. ‘‘I 
think I must learn bridge ” he said ; ‘‘ it would help me 
to keep in touch with Devonshire”. Then Mr. Balfour 
is a bridge-player, and Mr. Asquith ; in fact there is 
hardly a statesman who is not. 

And yet we have heard it said lately with the utmost 
confidence that bridge is doomed; that the club 
card-room once so full of tables and players is now 
practically a desert and that play is confined to one or 
at most two tables hidden away in an obscure corner, 
and that some other game more or less puerile is 
rapidly taking its place. We can see no evidence that 
such is the case; on the contrary we can assert that 
bridge has never been more popular than it is at the 
present time. It will last because it is the most 
fascinating game of cards that has ever been invented ; 
it is that in spite of the slander of its enemies who 
cannot play it, and the indiscretions of its friends 
who think they can. It is a game of infinite variety 
and continual excitement, and as long as it is played for 
stakes well within the means of those at the table it is 
an unfailing delight. For these reasons we believe that 
bridge will endure until a better game is invented, and 
it seems to us that day is far distant. We do not 
pretend of course that the card mind is the highest form 
of intelligence, but the brain must have some rest, and 
we can imagine no better form of relaxation than a 
good game of bridge even for the most erudite. 
Nor is it-a bad training for our memories and our 
tempers, and for this reason if for no other it should 
be welcomed and encouraged. It has, like everything 
else which has succeeded, bitter enemies, and it must 
be conceded that the non-bridge player has something to 
complain of. He or she misses many invitations which 
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would have been readily accepted, because only bridge 


layers are wanted. They have themselves to blame 


r this, for in these days it is essential to be ‘‘dans | 
le mouvement” or to stand aside a confessed failure | 


among those who are. There is however no reason wh 
bridge players should think that all conversation both 
at dinner and elsewhere is uninteresting unless it is 
largely composed of bridge ‘‘ shop ”—which, be it said, 
is far worse than hunting or golfing ‘‘shop”. There 


are times and seasons for all things, and we canimagine | 


nothing more tedious for one who does not play the 
game than to have to listen to a long conversation 
anent the merits or demerits of a spade declaration on 
a hand of which he understands nothing and cares 
less. We have heard of certain small English colonies 
at French watering-places where things have got 
to such a pitch that in consequence of frequent 
quarrels a large proportion of the members won’t 
speak to those who play, and don’t speak to those who 
can’t. This state of things is simply ridiculous and the 
sooner bridge players recognise that the world and 
society contain other people besides themselves the 
better it will be for all concerned. One other point 
should be considered, and considered carefully, by 
those who for some reason or another, generally idle- 
ness, will not take the trouble to learn the elementary 
rules of the game. Anyone endowed with ordina 
intelligence can do this. If they have not this intelli- 
gence they have no right whatever to play. They 
naturally lose their own money, which is of no con- 
sequence and only fair, but at the same time they cause 
their unfortunate partner to do the same, which is of 
much consequence and most unfair. 


CHESS. 


oa this column we do not intend to usurp the 
4 functions of purely chess publications by entering | 
into minute analysis and detail, but games, problems | 
and subjects of interest to chess players will be 
thoroughly examined. Arrangements are being made 
to secure special contributions by well-known experts 

in every department of the game. 


PRoBLEM I. 
Specially contributed by Mr. R. COLLINSON. 


White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


The solution to above will appear next week. A list of solvers will 
be published periodically. 


The following game—the tenth in the Janowski- 
Marshall match at Paris—is of considerable theoretical | 
interest. 


White Black White Black 
D. Janowski FF. J. Marshall. 


1. P-K4 3. Kt-Bz3 Kt—-B3 
2. Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 4. B—Kt5 B-B4 


Marshall plays this move to ensure a draw, the score 
being four to three in his favour. In the famous game 
between Janowski and Lasker at Cambridge Springs, 
the latter played the same move to avoid drawing. 


10. Ktx Kt PxB 
11. Kt—Kt3) PxP 
Kt—KB3z P-Q4 12, KtxB Qx Kt 
. KtxP Kt x Kt 13. P—Q4 PxPe.p. 
Bx Kt P—QB3 14. QxP Castles 


Black sacrifices a pawn to simplify the game, relying 
upon bishops of opposite colours to achieve his object. 
As opening strategy this idea is entirely original, and on 
examination is untenable. It is agreed that defensive 
tactics per se do not pay. What is overlooked is that 
if a pawn minus is good enough to retain a draw for 
_ the one, it is equally good for the other. White may 
| therefore enter into combinations involving the loss of 
two or even three pawns and be in no worse position 
for drawing. 


5. KtxP Kt-—Q5 
6. B—B4 Q-K2 
7 
8 


15. B—K3 Q—Rq4 ch 27. B—B4 
16. Q-Q2 Q-QKt4 28. R—K7 R—Q2 
17. P—QKt3 B-B4 29. R—K5 P—KR3 
18. P—QB4 QO-B3 30. O—K3 K—R2 
19. CastlesK QOR-Qr 31. P—KR3 
20. Q-—R5 B-(6 32. R—K8 —B4 
21. KR-Qr P-—QR3 33-5 Q-Ks5 B-Kt8 
22. Q—Kt6 O-K5 34. O-Kt8 R-Q8 ch 
23. P—KB3 O-K4 35. QO-QKt3 
24. R—K1 Q-Ktr 36. P—KR4 
25. QR-QI B-—B7 37- P—Bs5 Q-KB3 
26. RxR RxR 

The value of White’s extra pawn is now apparent. 
38. B—K5 Q—B4 39. QxQ BxQ 


Black has had a very difficult game, although the 
bishops are of opposite colours. Refusing to ex- 
change queens earlier, he now offers it himself. The 
net result is that Black has to continue the game a 
pawn minus without the slightest prospect of winning. 
At best he has only drawing chances. 


40. R-QKt8 R-OQ2 42. P—R3 B-B7 
41. K—Kt3 B-Kt8 43. P—KR4 P-B3 


Black attacks the queen’s Kt’s P to compel it to 
move. Janowski, of course, can ignore this threat, 
since if Bx P, P—B6. 

44. B—B4 K—Kt3 
45. K-B2 K-B4 
46. B—R2 R-Q7 ch 
47. K—Kt3 R-Q2 


Black might have returned to B7, leaving to White the 
onus of forcing a win. Marshall has now been playing 
for a draw for about six hours. This has had a de- 
moralising effect upon him, and he is evidently tired. 
The tactics which he adopted were bound to tell against 
him in the end. 


51. B—Ktrjs= R-Q7: 
Marshall has pointed out that even now B—B7 would 


have drawn. Possibly, but he did not explain his un- 
accountable play at this point. 


48. K—R3 K-K3 
49. P—QKtg B-—B4ch 
50. K—Kt3 P-—KkKtg 


52. RxP PxPch 62. R—Kt8ch K—B4 
53. Rx KtP 63. R—Kt3 P—R7 

R-—Kt6ch K-B2 64. R—R3 K-—K4 
55. KxB R—Ktq ch 65. RxPch K-—Q3 
56. RxB 66. R—R6 K-—B4 
57. P—B6 R-—QB8 67. P—R4 K—Kt3 

RxP K-Kt3 68. R-—R7 R-—R7 
59. P—Kts R-B5 ch 69. P—B7 R-—QB7 
60. K—K R-B7 jo. RxP Resigns 
61. R-R P—R6 


Marshall is seen at his best in this the final stage 
of the game. His resourcefulness at the very point 
when the game is hopeless is worth studying. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARCEL SCHWOB. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—French literature loses in Marcel Schwob the 
most scholarly of its artists in prose, and his friends 
the most helpful, the most discriminating, the most 
encouraging, of friends and counsellors. The talent 
of M. Schwob was, like the man himself, reserved, 
somewhat remote, veiled with the double veil of 
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irony and mystery. ‘‘Sachez”, he says in the pre- 
face to ‘“‘ Le Roi au Masque d’Or ”, ‘‘ que tout en ce 
monde n’est que signes, et signes de signes”. He was 
at once avery precise scholar and a symbolist to whom 
fact, however interesting in itself, was of significance 
only as a sign of something else. No one has ever 
written his own language with more purity, and his 
scholarship, in languages ancient and modern, was 
wide and exact. I have never known a Frenchman 
who spoke English with such perfection, or seemed so 
minutely acquainted with English literature. His whole 
life had been one long battle for health, and his courage 
and energy under all obstacles were things that one 
took, in him, quite simply, because he had accustomed 
us to find them always awake in him. He laboured as 
willingly for others as for himself, caring only for 
results. 
ARTHUR SyMoNs. 


MR. CHOATE’S SPEECH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
23 February, 190s. 


S1r,—May I be permitted to draw attention to Mr. 
Choate’s speech at the Battersea Polytechnic on the 
22nd inst.? It was surely an astonishing indiscre- 
tion. In drawing a comparison between English and 
American schools he noted that patriotism was not in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the Battersea Polytechnic. 
Since when, may we ask, has an American Ambassador 
obtained the right to lecture us as to where and when 
we shall teach patriotism? The address he delivered 
on Washington was neither good taste nor good policy. 
Washington is nothing to us, and we were certainly 
nothing to Washington. It seems to have become an 
article of our political creed that we are tamely to endure 
all things from America, but how curiously it would 
read were an English Ambassador to the United States 
to lecture a school of American children on the virtues 
of George III! 

Mr. Choate wound up with an expression of sym- 
pathy with the students that they had not, as in 


America, the stimulus of a prospect of becoming the | 
President of the United States, but that they must be | 


content with the inducements held out by the County 
Council, which he was kind enough to say were very 
useful. All this is typical of the tone of contemptuous 


patronage with which, owing to the action of our | 


rulers, Americans think themselves entitled to treat us, 
but it is doing very little towards promoticg friendly 


tecling between the two countris.. There is in | venture to insert it in self-defence, to show what ‘‘a 


England a growing irritation at the continuance of the 
‘let us be kicked” attitude adopted by so many of our 
public men. Ido not believe Mr. Choate would have 
ventured to make such a speech in any other country. 
: I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
oy HoRNIMAN. 


MINISTER OF COMMERCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Will you, or any one of your readers who may 
have the information, tell the rest of us what are the 
advantages likely to arise from the proposed change of 
the official name of the President of the Board of Trade 
to Minister of Commerce? When we know that, we 
shall be able to judge whether further advantages of a 
similar kind may be expected if the official name of the 
Lord Chancellor is changed to Minister of Justice, of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to Minister of Marine, 


of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Minister of 


Finance, of the Home Secretary and the President of 
the Local Government Board to Ministers of the 
Interior, of the House of Commons to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and if the Seals of Office are changed for 
Portfolios. The question whether or not so much 
beauty resides in the word ‘‘Commerce” that we 
should desire it above the word ‘‘ Trade”’ involves 
considerations of taste, and so, pe s, had better 
be left alone. However, to most of us it is not quite 


clear why it is considered proper to obliterate local 
colouring in order to bestow the sincere flattery of 
imitation on that which is foreign. 

I believe that, at least within the United Kingdom, 
there has hitherto been a traditional avoidance of the 
word minister in the official names of the great officers 
of state. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Ss. 


PROFESSOR JEBB’S ANTIGONE”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Dublin, 26 February, 1905. 


Sir,—Your reviewer of ‘‘ Tragic Drama in Aéschylus, 
Sophocles and Shakespeare”, by Lewis Campbell, 
writes : ‘One sees with surprise that he still prefers 
the harsh and obscure «ims (‘ Antigone’ 601) to the 
infinitely superior xoris, adopted by Professor Jebb”’. 
Now Professor Jebb’s last edition gives in the text the 
reading «és, which is the reading of the MSS., and 
rejects the tasteless gonjecture coris. The passage is 
highly impassioned, and (even with the substitution of 
xowi¢ for xéves) contains much ‘‘ mixed metaphor ” from 
the modern point of view (which would read “siege of 
troubles ” instead of ‘‘ sea of troubles ” in ‘‘ Hamlet ’’). 
The ‘‘dust” thrown on the corpse of Polynices by 
Antigone was the act which sealed the doom of the 
house of Labdacus. This is expressed in a magnificent 
welter of confused imagery in the passage as given by 
the MSS. The conjecture «xoris introduces a word 
which so far as we know was a common vulgar word, 
a kitchen utensil. It would probably have affected an 
Attic audience in the same way as an English reader 
would be affected if Marvell in his poem on the execu- 
tion of Charles I. had used instead of ‘“‘ axe” the 
Gilbertian ‘‘ snickersnee”’. 

But, putting aside the question of taste, one may 
fairly object, first to the glorification of a conjecture 
as compared with a fine reading of the MSS., and, 
secondly, to the baseless appeal to Professor Jebb’s 
great authority for so unscholarly a view. 

Iam, &c. 
R. Y. TYRRELL, 
Trin. Coll. Dub. 


[Professor Tyrrell’s letter raises two points, one of 
taste, and one of fact. We will take the question of 
taste first? Curiously enough we had originally 
quoted in full Professor Campbell’s defence of «dvs, 
as a capital example of wrong method. We omitted 
the quotation afterwards from want ofspace. We now 


magnificent welter of confused imagery” really looks 
like. He says (p. 129) ‘‘ The word xarayav has associa- 
tions derived from different roots—‘ to cut off’ and ‘ to 
gather ’—which are combined in the idea of reaping. 
Hence, when ‘the reaper Death’ has set his mark upon 
Antigone, in consequence of her spreading dust upon 
the dead, it is said zn highly figurative la , which 
zs not free from confusion, that ‘the light which yet 
shone upon the last fibre of the Laian tree is swept off 
by gory dust sacred to the gods below, and’ (it is added 
by a ‘harsh’ ze a) ‘by frenzied words and a fury- 
haunted soul ’.” “The italics are ours.) Surely even ‘‘a 
kitchen utensil” might come in handy to clear up a 
mess like that. Secondly, Professor Jebb, whatever he 
may say in his last edition, was strongly for “‘«omis” in 
his edition of 1888, even showing how “ xoms” could 
easily be an error of copying. e are sorry he has 
changed his mind, and sorry we did not find out the 
change, regarding as we did the 1888 edition as final, 
but half a Jebb is worth one or two other authorities. 
Among other cogent arguments for ‘‘«coris” he says 
(‘‘ Antig.” p. 11 Ate Even if the prevailing associations 
of the word had been homely, Greek lyric poetry could 
still have used it without loss of dignity, its simple 
primary sense being still remembered”. The italics are 
ours. ‘‘xoris” is read by Jortin, Reiske, and others, 
and at any rate it ‘‘makes sense”, and is simple, a 
quality which Professor Campbell claims as an essential 
of tragedy. ‘‘ For now a light was shining over the 
last scion of the house of Oedipus; this is reaped by 
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the bloody sickle of the nether Gods” &c., or, a freer 


version getting rid of the ‘‘ mixed metaphor”, ‘‘ The 
last scion was basking in the light ”.—Ep. S.R.| 


CHURCH SCHOOLS IN WALES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—A problem for Sir William Anson, to which I 
hope you will refer, is suggested by the news that 
the Church schools in Merionethshire are some thousands 
of pounds in debt, that the Merionethshire County 
Council has been warned by the Board of Education, but 
that there are still hopes of a truce between the Board 
and the Council—also that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury advises his brother of York and others that if 
Church children do go to church on Saints’ days 
it is to be at times that do not conflict with the 
requirements laid down by the educational authorities. 

One knows well that if the teachers go with the 
children to church out of school-hours, it will be said 
that they are employed in work that is inconsistent 
with their proper duties. The upshot of it all is that 
the Church schools are being rapidly undenomi- 
nationalised, and by way of consolation Churchmen 
are informed that the Primate and the National Society 
are about to take counsel's opinion on the matter. 


[ am, yours, &c. 
j. A. 


PREDESTINATION AND PERSECUTION. 
To the Editor of the Satuxpay Review. 
Savile Club, 26 February, 1905. 


Sir,—I have never in my life before corresponded 
about any review of my work, but out of sheer curiosity 
I should like to know whether your reviewer has 
after perusing the articles of religion seriously con- 
cluded that Anglican clergymen are not committed to 
the doctrine of Predestination. I refer to a review of a 
book of mine on ‘ Religious Persecution” in the 
current number of the Saturpay Review, and more 
particularly to Article XVII. 

I am, 
Yours truly, 


E. S. P. Haynes. 


Mr. Haynes informs us that ‘‘ Few Anglican clergy- 
men realise that they are committed to the doctrine of 
Predestination”. All Anglican clergymen must know 
that they are committed to a doctrine of Predestination ; 
but the teaching of the 17th Article is Augustinian 
and Lutheran, whereas the context of the statement on 
p- 95 of his book implies that they are committed to 
the full Calvinistic doctrine. A study of any decent 
text-book on the Articles (such as that of Dr. Gibson) 
would show the differences between the two theories ; 
and the fact that such text-books are required to be 
studied before ordination in all dioceses renders it 
unlikely that only few Anglican clergymen realise what 
they are committed to. But Mr. Haynes’ really amazing 
statement is that ‘‘the article in question tells us that it is 
only “curious and carnal persons’ who will think about 
it”. Mr. Haynes need not even study a commentary 
on the Articles ; he need only read the sentence in the 
17th Article beginning ‘‘ As the godly consideration of 
Predestination” to see how utterly he has misunder- 
stood and misrepresented the Article.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE TRANSLATING OF TOLSTOY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I have with interest and amusement followed 
the controversy between Mr. Aylmer Maude and Mr. 
Max Beerbohm as regards the translation of Tolstoy. 
I had no intention of adding a few words of my own to 
strengthen Mr. Beerbohm'’s argument, but Mr. Maude 


slightest excuse for doing so, and.I am obliged to 


| chastise him in public, however unpleasant this task is 


to me. 
Mr. Maude has been making a number of state- 
ments, all of which are false, some of them wilfully so. 


' He says that I am neither a Russian by race, nor 


English by parentage. If he means to insinuate that 
my having been born in Russia, having lived there 
twenty years, having studied in a Russian gymnasium 
and a Russian university does not entitle me to Russian 
intellectual citizenship, because my father is not a 
Russian, he must have suffered from a temporary aber- 
ration of mind, for he could not have forgotten that 
Pushkin’s ancestry was Negro, and Zhukovski’s 
Turkish, and Gogol’s Little-Russian, and Nadson’s 
and Frug’s Jewish; nor could he have overlooked, as 
regards English literature, the translator Motteux, who 
was a Frenchman, and Zangwill, whose parentage is 
Russian. As to my ability to write English, I shall not 
plead any extenuating circumstance in the fact that I 
have contributed to English periodicals and literature 
for only twenty-three years, but will ask the English 
critic to judge Mr. Maude and me on the basis 
of correct English and nothing else. Similarly it 
will be fair to allow Tolstoy to pass judgment on 
our respective knowledge of Russian, and not of 
English. 

Mr. Maude doubts the possibility of my giving a 
complete translation on the ground that if I included 
Tolstoy’s personal letter to him I should be telling an 
untruth. Mr. Maude may be at ease. I have not 
included Tolstoy’s personal letter to him, or to his 
own family, or to his servants or any other irrelevant 
matter. Mr. Maude doubts my ability to handle the 
Four Gospels, because it is not likely that a man who 
can translate from the Russian will be able to trans- 
late and edit from the Greek. I can set him at rest: I 
was for nine years a teacher of Greek, and I speak 
Modern Greek. 

However, all that is not to the point. What I wish 
to direct your readers’ attention to is the history of my 
relations to my translation and to Mr. Maude. When 
in 1902 I asked Tolstoy’s permission to translate his 
works, he informed me that this permission was open 
to all alike, and that I should translate his published 
works from the Moscow edition and the prohibited 
works from Tchertkoff's edition. I have followed his 
wish to the letter. Tolstoy has further evinced his 
interest in my work by promising to send me some 
articles which I could not otherwise procure. The 
work of translation has to a great extent been a work 
of love, for I have long shared many of Tolstoy’s ideas, 
having as early as 1882 become a teetotaler and vege- 
tarian, and having in the same year emigrated to 
America for the purpose of realising a life of ‘‘ coarse, 
scant labour” in a colony of British Belize. It must 
be remembered that these my views antedate the 
publication of Tolstoy’s works in which such a life was 
either adopted or preached by him, and that I arrived 
at them not asa slavish imitator, but independently, 
though, no doubt, through” sim influences. It is 
this close bond between my great compatriot (if Mr. 
Maude will permit me to call him thus) and myself that 
enables me to interpret him not merely philologically 
and verbally, but, as it were, from the heart. The 
translation is all finished, containing about four and 
a half, and not three million words, as Mr. Maude 
says. 

In November of 1904 I received a letter from Mr. 
Maude, in which he entered into an elaborate praise of 
himself, and, among other things, said: ‘‘I have my- 
self, for the last four years, been at work on a revised 
edition of Tolstoy’s works, which Grant Richards is 


_ publishing in England, and which Messrs. Funk and 
_Wagnalls have just begun to publish in America. 
| Neither of these publishers is willing to launch out on 
' any great expense, and the more I have realised the 
| magnitude of the undertaking, the more anxious I have 
| been to find someone who, without letting the work I 
_ have already accomplished be wasted, would ease me of 


so large an undertaking. Would it be possible for us to 
co-operate in any way? . . . I should, if we worked 
together, want a clear and businesslike arrangement.” 


dragged me in by the hair, though there was not the | This letter Mr. Maude ended with a threat to prosecute 
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‘my publishers, if he found our translation in any way 
-encroached upon his. 


I answered Mr. Maude politely that my translation 
was finished and that I had had no reason to consult any | 
previous translation. Mr. Maude was not satisfied. | 
‘He caused his literary agent to send a threat to Messrs. 
Dent and Co., the English representatives of Dana 
Estes and Co. and demanded a set of my translation for 
comparison. This, so far as I know, has been supplied 
to Mr. Maude, and he cannot claim ignorance as to my 
translation. He furthermore sent a letter to Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead and Co., his American publishers of the 
‘Resurrection’, with veiled threats to investigate my 
translation of the ‘‘ Resurrection”. Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead and Co. had to disabuse Mr. Maude as to the 
exclusive right to a translation of the ‘‘ Resurrection”. 
Mr. Maude is in possession of a letter from me, in 
which I freely expressed my contempt for the literary 
ethics involved in his actions. He is not satisfied. He 
drags me in before the public. If he wants me to give 
an analysis of his translations I will do so. 


Leo WIENER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Great Baddow, Chelmsford. 
26 February, 1905. 


Sir,—I have read Professor Wiener’s letter with inte- 
rest, but will not spend muchtime onthe personal matters 
that have upset him. I never said a word about the 
Professor’s competence or incompetence to translate 
the Four Gospels, nor do I at all understand what his 
knowledge of ‘‘modern Greek” has to do with the 
matter. I never asked for, and never saw, the set of 
books he supposes me to have claimed, and most of his 
other accusations are equally far-fetched. On one 
point, however, I feel that an explanation from me is 
called for. By publishing a selected passage from a 
letter not written for publication, the Professor suc-: 
ceeds in showing that at one time I was ready to allow 
my wife’s and my own versions of Tolstoy to be pub- 
lished in the same series with his. I admit that this 
error was a grave one; but | plead in extenuation that 
I did not then know how little suited the Professor was 
for his task. The news that Mr. Grant Richards could 
not continue the edition I was.editing had reached me, 
together with the news that a new series of Tolstoy’s 


works was projected in America, and I rashly thought 
a combination between the translators might be feasible. 
Since then, however, I have seen the first two volumes 
of Professor Wiener’s edition, and have arranged with | 
Messrs. Constable to reissue mine independently. I am 
not surprised that in America, where two unauthorised 
versions of ‘‘ Resurrection” and one of ‘*‘ What is 
Art?” are already on the market, Messrs. Dana Estes 
and Co. should issue Professor Wiener’s versions of 
those books ; but I am surprised that an English firm 
of repute should agree to import them into this country. 
Perhaps, however, Messrs: Dent and Co. were not 
aware of the facts of the case when they made their 
contract. 

The legal aspect of the matter can be dealt with 
briefly.. What I thought it fair to point out to Professor 
Wiener and to those associated with him was, that 
though Tolstoy claims no rights in his own works, and 
it is Open to anyone to make new translations of them 
provided he does not borrow from translations pro- 
tected by law, my wife and I wish it to be under- 
stood that we retain the rights in our own versions. 
I mean that while any one may retranslate the books, 


they must please not borrow from our versions without 
obtaining our permission to do so. Since imitation is 
the sincerest form of flattery, | beg to ask Professor 
Wiener whether he follows Tolstoy, or me, in this 
matter ? 

Tolstoy has not grudged the Professor the same | 
general authorisation he gives to everyone eise; and 
has even furnished him with the elementary rule that, 
generally speaking, he had better use the Moscow > 
edition for works allowed in Russia, and for others, the | 
best Russian edition published abroad. The Professor | 
does.not seem to suspect that he needs more guidance , 


than this to equip him for his task as editor; to show 
that there are, however, exceptions to this rule, let me 


| take the case of ‘‘ What is Art?”, a book that, in 


Russian, has been published only in Moscow. I trans- 
lated it from Tolstoy’s MSS., discussed it with Tolstoy 
personally, and exchanged dozens of letters with him 
about it, consulting him on every doubtful point that 
arose. When my version was ready Tolstoy wrote a 
preface in which he said :— 

‘‘ This book of mine, ‘ What is Art?’ appears now 
for the first time in its true form. More than one 
edition has already been issued in Russia, but in each 
case it has been so mutilated by the Censor that | 
request all who are interested in my views on art 
only to judge of them by the work in its present 
shape.” 

After a couple of pages that vigorously expose the 
methods of the Russian Censor, Tolstoy concludes 
thus: ‘‘I1 may also mention that besides reinstating 
the parts excluded by the Censor from the Russian 
edition, other corrections and additions of importance 
have been made in this edition.” 

Is it, I ask, reasonable of Professor Wiener to pre- 
tend that this isa ‘‘ private letter” he is free to omit 
from his ‘‘ complete” edition? Yet he has to suppress 
it, or how can he hope to persuade the public into 
accepting his version of the book—translated as it is 


_ apparently from the Moscow edition, since no other 
| Russian edition exists? Again, in ‘‘ Sevastopol”, the 


Professor—-blindly trusting to the Moscow edition—has 
included passages Tolstoy did not write, and which he 
requested my wife and me to expunge from the version 
we made. When, therefore, the Professor informs us 
that he ‘‘had no reason to consult any previous trans- 
lation”, what need have we of any further witness 
as to his competence for his task? If, once more, he 
has ignored the guidance Tolstoy gave to my versions 
of other books (the Essays, for instance), there will be 
similar blunders to point out when later volumes of the 
new edition appear. 

In the important case of ‘‘ Resurrection”’, mentioned 
in my previous letter, we have a book translated by my 
wife in consultation with Tolstoy, carefully revised 
after the first editions had appeared, authorised and 
commended by Tolstoy himself, highly appreciated by 
the most competent critics, and the whole profits of 
which have been handed over to acommittee to admini- 
ster for public purposes. Again, I ask, is it in good 
taste for Professor Wiener to attempt to substitute his 
translation for ours, unless he hopes to benefit the 
public by offering a better version—a point a man who 
does not ‘‘ consult any previous translation ” can hardly 
have condescended to consider? Many, who remember 
the purposes for which Tolstoy gave this work, would, 
I am sure, regret to see the proceeds of it diverted 
from public purposes to private pockets. 

I see that one of your leading contemporaries has 
already commented on ‘‘ the many slipshod phrases and 
Americanisms” indulged in by the Professor; m 
present object, however, is not to make sport of his 
mistakes, but merely to point out that an author so 
severely hampered by the press-censor as Tolstoy has 
been deserves a very different kind of editing from 
that afforded in a machine-made version (twenty-five 
volumes of which are to appear within a twelvemonth) 
engineered by a man ignorant of the circum- 
stances under which the books were written by 
Tolstoy. 

I have preferred to leave most of Professor Leo 
Wiener’s blunders unnoticed, treating him as gently as 
is consistent with my duty to the public. I should like, 
if possible, to part amicably from one who at least 
bears an honoured Christian name, and whose views 
enable him (so he tells us) to interpret Tolstoy ‘‘ from 
the heart”! In conclusion, therefore, I welcome the 
Professor's kind offer to supply an analysis of my trans- 


| lations, and promise, in my next editions, to try to 


correct any slips he may be able to point out. 
Yours truly, 


AYLMER MAUDE. 


els 
| 
| ; 
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REVIEWS. 
A GREAT SERVANT OF THE CROWN. 


“ The Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava.” 


Sir Alfred Lyall. 2 vols. London: 
urray. 1905. 36s. net. 


N O man ever served the Crown in so many and such 

important posts as the subject of this biography. 
Lord Dufferin was successively Under-Secretary of 
India, Viceroy of Canada, Ambassador at S. Peters- 
burg, Ambassador at Constantinople, Special Envoy at 
Cairo, Viceroy of India, Ambassador at Rome, and 
finally Ambassador at Paris. Each of these great 
posts he filled between 1872 and 1896 with hardly a 
break, at most with only a few months’ holiday. 
In none of them did he make a mistake: in some 
of them, as at Ottawa, Cairo, and Simla, he 
achieved brilliant successes. These results he owed, 
we believe, to his inherited character, which was a 
singular combination of intrepidity and caution, of 
rhetoric and insight, of wit without recklessness, 
and of urbanity without insincerity. Some of his 
paternal ancestors were sailors of the dashing Irish 
type; and his mother was one of the three 
celebrated Sheridan sisters, the other two being 
Mrs. Norton and the Duchess of Somerset. Lord 
Dufferin owed little to the usually defective edu- 
cation which a young aristocrat received in those 
days. He is a remarkable instance of a successful 
diplomatist, who was regarded as ‘“‘trés fin” by his 
colleagues, and who spoke French very badly—so badly, 
indeed, that nothing but his native dignity and force of 
character saved him from being ridiculous. Sir Alfred 


Lyall has written the record of this triumphant career, | 


from materials supplied to him by Lady Dufferin—the 
devoted helpmeet of a great man—with all the ability 
and impartiality which we should have expected from 
his pen. If we miss anything in the memoir it is the 


courage. He entertained lavishly: he flattered the 
vain: he cajoled the recalcitrant: but he never sacri- 


_ficed his own dignity or that of the Imperial 


personal note. We do not of course know what 
opportunities Sir Alfred Lyall has had, or what was | 


the nature of the papers placed at his disposal. But 
we would gladly exchange some of the processions 
and speeches for sketches of Lord Dufferin in his 
hours of ease, in his library, or at his dinner- 


than a public despatch; and the unofficial corre- 
spondence and confidential talk of Lord Dufferin 
must have been rich in amusement and information. 


ing us the great proconsul in uniform, because, as has 
been said, we are ignorant of the conditions under 


Government. The grip of a master was concealed 
by the velvet glove, and though he was always 
urbanity itself Lord Dufferin put the colonial politician 
in his place. Sir Alfred Lyall gives a good instance of 
Lord Dufferin’s ready wit upon an emergency. British 
Columbia was wrangling with the Dominion about the 
construction of the Pacific Railway, and Lord Carnarvon, 
who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies, had 
suggested certain terms of settlement, which the 
Dominion Premier had not carried out. When the 
Viceroy visited British Columbia, he was confronted by 
a triumphal arch bearing the motto, ‘‘ The Carnarvon 
terms or Separation”. ‘‘Alter one letter in your 
inscription”, said Lord Dufferin to the authorities, 
‘*and make it Reparation, and I will drive under your 
arch: otherwise I shall drive round it”. The British 
Columbian authorities, who had no sense of humour, 
refused, and the Viceroy drove round the arch. 
Sir John A. Macdonald, sometimes called the Disraeli 
of the Dominion, got into a mess and had to 
resign, because it was discovered that a large sum of 
money had been placed at his disposal by a person to 
whom he had promised the contract for the construction 
of the Canadian Pacific line. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
the leader of the Opposition, was more touchy than 
most colonials, which is saying a great deal, and it 
required all Lord Dufferin’s art to soothe him into 
loyalty. Notwithstanding these and other troubles, 
including the settlement of the Lepine and Louis Riel 
questions, Lord Dufferin left Canada by the admission 
of all the most popular and successful Viceroy who had 
ever reigned at Ottawa. 

After his term as Governor-General, Lord Dufferin 
was sent by Lord Beaconsfield as Ambassador to 
S. Petersburg, whence he was translated to Constanti- 
nople. It was while he was on the Bosphorus that 
the troubles arose in Egypt, which culminated in the 
rebellion of Arabi Pacha. After Lord Wolseley’s 
victory at Tel-el-Kebir it was patent even to Glad- 


_ stone’s Government that some serious step must be 


taken towards the organisation of Egypt. It was 
felt that the situation called for a master’s intervention, 


‘ 1 _and Lord Dufferin was instructed to proceed from 
table. A private letter is often more interesting | 


Constantinople to Cairo, and report upon the whole 
position. The result was the production of that famous 


| despatch upon Egypt with the now celebrated purple 
_ patch, in which the awakening intelligence of the 
We are not blaming Sir Alfred Lyall for always show- | 


Egyptian fellah is compared to the lips of Memnon 


| touched by the rising sun. But as Lord Milner and 


which he discharged his task. We merely emphasise | 


our opinion that the most interesting biographies are 
the most personal. 

Lord Dufferin’s career began with his appointment 
as Governor-General of Canada in 1872. No one who 
has not been in Canada can have any idea of the 


worries and the difficulties which beset a Governor- | 


General. A British nobleman comes out from the old 
country with conventional ideas about constitutional 
practice and the manners and morals of party leaders. 


into a hornets’ nest. He is immediately set upon 
from all sides, by an abusive press, and by two 


sets of politicians, who. combine only in demanding | 


the impossible in the language of menace. Lord 
Dufferin arrived in Canada at a very awkward crisis in 


Sir Alfred Lyall point out, Lord Dufferin was no mere 
rhetorician. Beneath his occasionally Irish extrava- 


| gance and fancy there always lay a serious purpose ; 
| and his most sonorous periods were always informed 
| by industry. His Egyptian despatch, if read to-day, 


illustrates the truth that experience makes more pro- 
phets than revelation. 

On Lord Ripon’s retirement in 1884 Lord Dufferin 
was appointed Governor-General of India by Gladstone. 
The Bengal Tenancy Bill, one of the ‘“ Ilbert Bills”, 


é t _ was on the anvil when the new Viceroy arrived, and 
On landing in the Dominion he finds he has stepped | 


the history of the Dominion. The Act for the | 


incorporation of the Dominion passed by Disraeli’s 


Government in 1867, had only just begun to work, and | 


was producing great friction. Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia had not yet come in; and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was not yet begun. Round the federa- 
tion of the outlying colonies and the construction of the 
railway revolved the politics of Canada, and the Viceroy 
found himself tugged at by two sets of politicians, both 
of whom wanted money for their own purposes, both of 
whom seemed to think it the Viceroy’s duty to provide 
them with that commodity, and both of whom indulged 
in vague threats of separation if their demands 
were not satisfied. In these trying circumstances 
Lord Dufferin behaved with the greatest tact and 


| 
| 


Lord Dufferin’s knowledge of land legislation in Ireland 
helped him to settle this vexed question of tenure. But 
a much more awkward business confronted him, namely, 
the delimitation of the Afghan frontier. Lord Dufferin 
handled the Ameer with consummate tact, and was 
actually entertaining that potentate in his camp at 
Rawul Pindi when the news of the conflict between the 
Russian and Afghan outposts arrived. The news that 
sent a shudder through the bourses of Europe, and 
excited Gladstone into slapping the box and asking for 
410,000,000 credit, was treated by the Ameer as of no 
more consequence than a shower of rain. Lord Dufferin 
gave him a ribbon and a star and sent him away quite 
happy. In India Lord Dufferin managed to make him- 
self liked and respected both by natives and British 
officials, an achievement which only those who know 
the Peninsula can rightly appraise. But after his 
fourth year Lord Dufferin began to feel that long- 
ing for Europe which comes over every Briton 
after he has spent ten or twelve years in the 
tropics and the colonies, and he asked Lord Salisbury 
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for an Embassy, indicating his preference for Rome. 
His request was almost immediately granted, and he 


tepaired to the Quirinal straight from Bombay towards 


the end of 1889. It was of course understood that 


| 
| 


Rome was the’ first step on that gentle slope which | 


leads to retirement ; and it was at Rome, on going to 
the theatre to hear Sarah Bernhardt, that Lord Dufferin 
first noticed that he was growing deaf—‘‘ obrepit non 
intellecta senectus”. After two quiet years at Rome, 
in 1892 Lord Dufferin received from Lord Salisbury 
the blue riband of the diplomatic turf, the embassy at 
Paris 
is too close to London to afford an ambassador much 
opportunity of distinction, and his strenuous life was 
beginning to tell upon Lord Dufferin. His deafness in- 
creased, and possibly this infirmity coupled with his very 
British French interfered a little with his success in 
Paris. Besides, England was very unpopular in France 
at that time, and our Ambassador was made the object 
of what looked like a concerted attack by the Parisian 
Press. Lord Dufferin was at all times sensitive to 
newspaper criticism, and he answered his anonymous 
assailants with so much spirit and wit that they were 
silenced. In 1896 Lord Dufferin touched his seventieth 
year, an age at which a wise rule in the civil and diplo- 
matic services compels a public servant to retire, a rule 
which might well be applied to the bench of judges. 
In the previous year Lord Dufferin wrote to his 
daughter, ‘‘I am beginning to have a great craving for 
rest and peace, and especially forthe country”. It had 
been well for him if he had satisfied this craving, and 
been content to live his last few years on what we admit 
was a most inadequate pension. Lord Dufferin’s end 
is a tragic illustration of the saying ‘‘call no man 
happy until he is dead”. With rapidly. failing 
mental and physical powers Lord Dufferin was so 
unlucky as to run up against Whitaker Wright. 
It was a piece of bad luck, because in the ordinary 
course of events Lord Dufferin would have drawn 
large fees for the use of his name and the com- 
pany would have jogged on. 
was a rogue Of no ordinary calibre; he ruined his 
shareholders, and killed himself and Lord Dufferin. 
For there is little doubt that the worry and humiliation 
of the London and Globe scandal killed Lord Dufferin. 
The death-bed letter to Lord Salisbury, with which 
Sir Alfred Lyall closes this biography, is the most per- 
fectly touching document of its kind we have ever read. 
** Dear Lord Salisbury,—Being, as the doctors seem to 
say, on my death-bed, I desire, while | still have my wits 
about me, to place in your hands my resignation of 
the Chancellorship of the Royal University of Ireland, 
as well as the lieutenancy of this county. I suppose 
that under these circumstances ill-health will be re- 
arded as a valid excuse. I desire also to thank you 
or the great kindness and consideration you have 
never failed to show me since the time you started me 
in my diplomatic career, for having kept the Italian 
Embassy so long open for me, and for innumerable 
acts of kindness. 1 do not think you ever knew how 
much I liked you from the time you were a thin, frail, 
little lower boy at Cookesley’s, even then writing, as 
my tutor used to say, such clever essays. This is all 
I have strength to say. Good-bye and God bless you. 
Ever yours, DuFFERIN AND Ava.” And so, like many 
— he died babbling of the playing-fields at 

ton. 


THE RISE OF THE NEW STATE. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. III.: “ The 
Wars of Religion.” Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press. 1904. I6s. net. 


THs volume covers in nearly eight hundred pages a 


effect is clear, because interest is levelled on one exclu- 
sive statesman, period, or moment, and there is no 
distracting episode to confuse as in a mere annalist’s 
chronicle. To some critics the performance of the 
several writers may seem unequal. In the history of 
the Empire, the Master of Peterhouse with his close- 
packed material and puzzling intricacies of the princely 
succession is perhaps a trifle heavy in hand; he is 
cautious and accurate, but singularly devoid of any 
graces of diction, picturesque narrative, or indication 
of a wide historic grasp. Mr. A. J. Butler’s opening 
chapter on the troubled reigns of Charles IX. and 
Henry III. is a painstaking and purely historic sum- 
mary of events, without any philosophic reflection or 
tracing of causes—neither better nor worse than such 
compilations are wont to be; it is not an inspiriting 
exordium to the book and begins and ends abruptly. 
He improves in his appreciative essay on Italian 
letters, and is certainly right in placing the division 
of the medieval and modern world ‘not in the 
fifteenth, but about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury”. With the late Dr. S. R. Gardiner’s essay 
too the sweep and pageantry of history settles down 


| into a very sedate walk; but it must be allowed that 


| this essay is a distinct improvement on the one in the 


But Whitaker Wright | 


earlier volume. On a higher level of excellence not of 
knowledge but of form, we should be inclined to place 
Mr. Edmundson’s admirable and continuous narra- 
tive of the liberation of the Netherlands. This is- 
thoroughly good work; the substance is solid, the 
presentation lucid and convincing. Good too are 
Mr. Nisbet Bain’s account of Polish politics and 
Dr. Brosch’s vivid description of the zenith of Ottoman 
ascendency. Very clear and impartial is Mr. Laws’ 
history of Mary Stewart’s reign and life. To be ranked 
even higher as original contributions of permanent 
value are the biographies of Cosmo de’ Medici in 
Tuscany, and Emmanuel in Savoy, by Mr. Armstrong, 
written with unmistakeable Oxford breadth of view, 
vigour of expression and richness of illustration: of 
Sixtus V. by Count Balzani, a full and sympathetic 
treatment of a marvellously brief and pregnant pontifi- 
cate: of Henry IV. of France by Mr. Stanley Leathes ; 
and last but by no means least, the brilliant and con- 
vincing chronicle of Philip II. of Spain, written With real 
feeling by Mr. Martin Hume, and giving to many 
readers an entirely novel interpretation of the austere 
royal martyr in a mistaken cause. Perhaps (to our 
shame be it said) the most original and unfamiliar theme 
is Mr. Dunlop’s Ireland; this is a very creditable 
piece of work ; though in it we discover the one sentence 
in the whole volume that savours of the partisan: 
‘*Government in Ireland has always meant the interests 
of England and not the welfare of its inhabitants”, a 
judgment surely unmerited by the blundering but 
conscientious benevolence of the last sixty years. We 
must reserve one special word of very genuine com- 
mendation for the concluding essay by Mr. Figgis on 
‘€ Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century”, which is 
perhaps the high-water mark of acute, dispassionate 
and sympathetic philosophy—strictly impartial and 
kindly in tone, full of illuminating general ideas, yet 
thoroughly at home in the world of particulars; and 
moving easily and without confusion among the per- 
plexities of that singular union, religious freedom and 
political tyranny. 

For in spite of the title of the book and its record of 


the struggles ‘‘for conscience sake”, it is not the 


period of some seventy years (1550-1625). It | 


fulfils the promise of the original scheme, a series of 
special essays by experts, without footnotes, and with 
a copious bibliography. 
fulness of detail, it is easy reading ; the attention is 
concentrated, and the unity and continuity of each 
section is well preserved. The writers have even 
attained a sort of common style, and individuality of 
judgment or method is kept well in check. The whole 


In spite of its erudition and — 


religious interest that predominates; the characters 
that move and act and create are the builders of the 
civil fabric, of the modern state. In this volume the 
student will get an intelligent answer to the problem, 
Why the claims to freedom of confession coincided 
with a willing surrender to civil tyranny, the suppres- 
sion of the last decaying vestiges of medizval liberty ? 
The charter of democratic privilege, the boldest pre- 
tensions of popular sovereignty—these are the work 
of the reactionary Jesuits; Divine Right of king or 
state, unquestioning obedience of the subject—this is 
the contribution of the progressive reformers. All the 
arguments by which temporal dominion and state 
supremacy can be modified or upset, by which even 


_ tyrannicide could be justified, are familiar to the 
' League, and to that new society, which from the 
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_ism, but as a distinct and articulate protest against 
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arsenal of a now obsolete theocracy provided weapons 
to modern demagogues. The theory of Divine Right 
arises through no consecration of the state by Catholic- 


such an alliance. The one pathetic failure in the great 
universal task of levelling and centralising is Philip II. ; 
just because for him the religious interest is superior 
even to dynastic, family, national welfare. For, let us 
mention in passing, the admirable essays on Spain 
dismiss for ever the legend of a vicious and cruel 
demon, forcing an unwelcome policy on the unhappy 
people by the help of Rome. As a matter of fact, the 
Popes throughout thwart his designs ; the Inquisition 
and the persecution of the Moriscoes are warmly sup- 
ported by popular sentiment. The King himself is | 
pronounced ‘‘ conscientious”, ‘‘ clement”, well- 
meaning ”’, ‘‘ peace-loving”, ‘‘ of gentle instincts” and | 
‘* extremely strong family affections”, ‘‘ a good husband 
and father”, is ‘‘revered by the people as a saint”; 
while his ‘‘ memory is still cherished as a great king, | 
not for what he did but for what he dreamed”. But 
except in Spain, ‘plus Catholique que le Pape”, the 
advance is secular. Everywhere the tendency is towards 
compact areas, well-defined boundaries, centralised 
administration, free from the idealism of a distant and 
shadowy suzerainty. William of Orange, the lesser | 
German princes, Cosmo of Tuscany, Emmanuel of | 
Savoy, Henry IV., Elizabeth are all different examples | 
of a common type; and no figure is more significant 
than Sixtus V., a territorial sovereign rather than 
the spiritual head of Christendom, driving out the 27,000 
bandits who seem to have flourished in the Papal States 
under his predecessor. 

At the beginning of the century, Castiglione and 
Machiavelli wrote on political ideas almost at the 
same moment—the last of the old order of chivalrous 
honour, the first of the new order of unscrupulous 
competition and struggle for bare existence. Mr. 
Butler remarks: ‘‘ The ‘ Prince’ became at once the 
mark for a storm of criticism . . . while its maxims 
are those which have governed the practice of states- 
men in general for the last 300 years.” Princes 
received a mandate (none the less real because so 
often unspoken) to crush out ruthlessly the forces of 
disorder, the noble and the brigand; to expel con- 
ceptions hostile to local unity, the indistinct preten- 
sions of Church or foreign overlord. Cold mercantile 
calculation supplanted the self-sacrifice and surrender 
of knight errantry; settled finance and orderly but 
oppressive taxation superseded royal appeals for 
generous subsidies in the crisis of the moment. Such 
direct and personal tribute disappeared in the absurdity 
of Philip III.’s distress, when ‘‘ officers as a last resort 
were sent from door to door to beg any sum not below 
fifty reals for the sustenance of the King and his 
family”. Economy takes the place of chivalrous devo- 
tion to a cause ; ‘ military efficiency implies organised 
finance”. Among the Jesuits ‘‘ nothing was to count 
but efficiency”. ‘* The importance of having a central 
power to carry on uniformly and with rapidity the 
administrative functions of a modern State ’’—there, in 
a typical cumbrous modern phrase, is the secret lever of 
all the movements of that age. 

What Balzani says of Sixtus V. might be written of 
all other statesmen: ‘The power of the barons, a 
remnant of feudal ideas and democratic tyrannies ” 
(elsewhere ‘‘ municipal despotism and feudal lordship ”’) 
‘was supplanted by the modern conception of the 
unity, the central authority of the state”. ‘‘Citizens”, | 
said Guicciardini, ‘‘ care little for forms of government, 
if only justice is well administered”. And this new 
guarantee of order and equality comes naturally at | 
first under the patronage of hereditary kingship; but | 
(as in Machiavelli) this identification with monarchy is 
misleading or purely accidental. European autocracy 
has never meant the arbitrary caprice of the single 
ruler, only a steady and relentless impersonal regimen 
which sacrifices the unit to the whole and will hear of 
no privilege or exception. The satellites are men of 
the people ; it cannot trust the old particularist nobles ; 
in Spain ‘‘ the Secretaries of State each in charge of a 
department were invariably persons of obscure birth”. | 
That is, it is always bureaucratic. The nation wearied | 
of incessant turmoil asked for peace, order and common 


justice ; above all, the abasement of all minor preroga- 
tives, all intermediate corporations: the jealousy of the 
democratic spirit submits willingly to a universal 
tyrant. ‘‘ Corporate bodies, guilds, monasteries”, all 
intervening links, ‘‘ are swallowed up in the State”. 
The ‘‘dangers of the undiluted conception of legal 
sovereignty” are well pointed out in the concluding 
essay ; necessary though such a conception was to pre- 
serve religious liberty against an interfering and secu- 
lar Theocracy. Gradually there disappears from the 
idea of the ruler, the aim of government, every moral 
implication ; Hobbes completes with significant cyni- 


' cism the development of political theory. We may 


compare Mr. Wells’ scheme of the New Republicans 
to-day. *‘ Under the Juggernaut car of efficiency ” writes 
Mr. Figgis ‘‘the newly developing state” threatened 
to ‘crush its subjects”. 

It seems strange in this age of dawning liberty, 
when religious tolerance was preparing the way for ar 
individualist attack on State-autocracy, that we should 
single out this new servitude as its leading feature. Yet 
except in disintegrating Poland, it is the rule of every 
new European nation, emerging into fixed outline and 


| self-sufficient defiance. Medizval Realism with all its 
. fondness for abstractions had been in practice ine 


dulgent enough to the individual. The moulding 
forces of the new epoch were iron, police, relentless 
routine. The worship of success takes the place of 
the cult of the Ideal. Spain’s ‘‘ passing potency” and 


| temporary greatness” is set down to ‘‘ individual 


exaltation by sacrifice ... the ruling idea of the 
romances of chivalry was merely a literary embodi- 
ment of the same spirit”. The burlesque of Cervantes, 
at once ‘‘ raised upon a pinnacle as the quintessence of 
that cynical disillusionment that had fallen upon the 
nation ”, was ‘‘a supreme cry, echoing from the inmost 
heart of the people, that the old gods were dead, that 
Spain’s exalted heroics were now but a laughing- 
stock”. What was true of Spain is true also of every 
other nation. The new conception of human nature, 
brutish and egoist, whether learnt by experience with 
Hobbes, or in theological controversy among the 
Calvinists, corresponded to the political ideal; while 
in a suddenly lowered temperature survived only the 
cold maxims of efficiency and self-interest. 


AN ENGLISH SPY IN RUSSIA. 


“ The Truth about the Tsar and the Present State 
of Russia.” By Carl Joubert, Author of 
“ Russia as It Really Is.” London: Eveleigh 
Nash. 1905. 7s. 6d. 


7. author is at pains to make it clear that he is an 

Englishman and that he went to Russia as a spy 
for his own information in order to expose the depravity 
of the nation. We have already had occasion to com- 
ment on Mr. Joubert’s accuracy as a writer of facts 
concerning Russia. With the impressions from his 
previous work still fresh in our memory the title itself 
of this second book could not but arouse our suspicions. 
Most of us will probably confess to a secret inclination 
to shun the monotony of the truth and nothing but the 
truth, especially when it emanates, with tedious reitera- 
tions, from the first person singular. Here for example 
is a fair sample of the style and matter of Mr. Joubert’s 
truths :— 

‘Though I happen to be of Huguenot descent, 
I am proud to call myself an Englishman ; yet I have 
made an attack on the Russian Government, and I am 
now making another, without any personal enmity 
against the Tsar or his Bureaucracy. It may be that 
I am doing very little good, but I am happy in my 
conscience to think that at least my intention is good. 
I have been a tramp in Russia for many years, and 
I have seen and appreciated the miserable existence 
of the people of Russia, and the tyranny to which they 
are subjected by their Government. To know what 
I know of the internal condition of Russia and to keep 
silence is an impossibility. I may be told that it is no 
business of mine—then I make it my business. As 
a citizen of the world I claim the right to point out 
tyranny wheresoever I come across it, and to cry out 
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- equally obvious impossibility of exactly defining its 
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against it. What good my crying out may do I cannot 
say ; but at least I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that I am doing what I can, and that the charges 
which I bring against the Government of Russia are | 
the truth and nothing but the truth.” | 

! 


Mr. Joubert’s aim is ostensibly to show up the 
corruption and venality of every grade of Russian 
offcialdom. Yet on his first page he has a prominent 
notice that: ‘‘ the special information contained in this | 
volume has been supplied him by officials who are 
to-day in the entourage of the Tsar”. According to 
his own showing therefore, we are at liberty to form 
our own judgment concerning the value of his avowed 
sources of the truth. The actuality of truth after all 
depends entirely upon the narrator's point of view, 
which may differ wholly from that of his interlocutor. 
Hence the inevitable query : What is Truth? And the 


limits. Both friends and foes of Russia will agree 
that Mr. Joubert’s point of view is occasionally a 
highly original one. No writer but Mr. Joubert, for 
instance, has yet ventured to assert : (1) that the war 
in Manchuria was brought on mainly by the financial 
speculations of the Dowager Empress in order to 
replenish her losses incurred by unsuccessful invest- 
ments elsewhere; (2) that this estimable Christian 
woman, sister to our Queen Alexandra, could stoop 
to commit the crime of cold-blooded murder in a futile 
attempt to conceal an outrageous episode of a family | 
quarrel; (3) that on the day the Tsar married the 
daughter of Princess Alice the Dowager Empress 
‘* went up to her son like a fury, and in the presence of | 
the gentlemen-in-waiting who were lining the walls of | 
the palace, exclaimed: ‘I wish that you may be brought | 
back from your wedding as your grandfather was — 
brought back from the Winter Palace!’ ”; (4) That | 
the Tsar confers decorations on civilians for philan- 
thropic acts on the pavement in front of the hotel at | 
which they may chance to be staying. 

In another chapter Mr. Joubert significantly alludes 
toa gathering in S. Petersburg which met under the‘! 
chairmanship of M. Korolenko the well-known writer | 
and publicist, and ‘‘ was attended by many distin- | 
guished men and women, such as Semorsky the 
historian, Pestekhanoff the author, Nevsky the poet, 
Professor Dolbnia, Madame Olga Schapia the novelist, | 
Madame Gallina the poetess, M. Passeder, the cele- 
brated jurist, and many hundreds of like fame. These | 
men and women, by their public meeting, defied the 
Tsar and the knout of the Cossacks. In the days of | 
de Plehve the meeting would have been suppressed, — 
and the distinguished agitators banished to Siberia— 
but de Plehve is no more—the new era has begun ”’. 

No such poet as Nevsky is known in Russia. Of | 
Nevsky Prospect we have heard. Professor Dolbnia is | 
a myth to us. Possibly he is some distinguished block- 
head—which is the meaning of Dolbnia in Russian— | 
known to Mr. Joubert alone. There is no great author of , 
the name of Pestekhanoff; but we know ofa writer named | 
Peshehonov. Nor is there a celebrated jurist of the | 
name of Passeder. Asa matter of fact the gathering © 
described in such grandiloquent language as a startling 
political event was only a small meeting of the employés 
of the journal ‘‘ Rouskoyeh Bogatstvo”. Although 
Mr. Joubert in this his second attempt is more careful 
in flaunting examples of Russian colloquialisms, we | 
regret that we can observe no improvement in his 
knowledge of the language since we reviewed his last 
book. He does not forget however again constantly to 
remind his readers of his perfect mastery of Russian, 
so perfect that when in the country natives invariably 
mistake him for a compatriot. With this ‘ truth” 
once more impressed upon us, we cannot refrain from 
astonishment at his use of such ungrammatical ex- 
pressions as vashy passport, or nashi americanitz; 
Pravda again—a word which Mr. Joubert might cer- 
tainly be expected to know, since it is so continually on 
his lips—is the Russian for truth, and not rights, as he 
States on p. 168. 

For the time being Russia is absorbing the world’s 
attention. The outcome of her present internal crisis 
will assuredly mark an important epoch, not only in 


tic information. 


| New York State or Pennsylvania. .. .” 


her own history, but also a remarkable phase in the 
political development of modern civilisations. In the 


Far East she is carrying on a momentous struggle 


for supremacy. Concerning all this—her rulers, her 
people—we would gladly gain any serious and. authen- 
But as a further specimen of the 
trivialities in which Mr. Joubert can deal when ap- 


| proaching a subject fraught with such portentous 
| issues as *‘ The Truth about the Tsar” should be, let 


us quote one more extract :— 
‘* The great visit which Nichlas II. paid to France a 


_ few years ago was a period of severe strain both to 


himself and to his gentlemen-in-waiting. So long as 
he was at sea Nicholas was happy enough ; but his 
troubles began when he landed in France. He was 
very far from happy whilst he was in Paris, though the 
newspapers had a great deal to say about his mag- 
nificent entry in state. But the newspapers did not tell 
their readers what his gentlemen-in-waiting had to 
undergo. Twice a day he received absolution from his 
chaplain. In his clothes was concealed a small piece of 
garlic, as a talisman against the plots of his enemies. 
A pope of the Orthodox Church used to lick his left 
eye twice a day as a preventative against the machina- 
tions of the Nihilists.” 

We English were rightfully indignant and disgusted 
with the malicious stories concocted and published on 
the Continent about England and our Royal Family 
during the South African war. This time it is surely 
incumbent on us as a great nation to censure the pub- 
lication by an Englishman of such unworthy attacks 
on a country and its sovereign with whom we are 
at peace, and whose Government has on more than 
one occasion shown its desire to approach us in closer 
friendly relationship. According to his own pub- 
lisher, Mr. Joubert has a record of knowing ‘‘ more 
about the internal condition of the country than any 
other writer on the subject”. The remedy which he 
prescribes for Russia’s troubles is a typical illustration 
of this supreme knowledge, viz. :— 

‘*A republic on the lines of the United States of 
America. The country is geographically well adapted 
to this system, being already divided into governments, 
counties and districts, which correspond to the States, 
counties and districts of the United States. In six 
months the new Russian Republic would be as com- 
plete in its political economy as is the great American 
Republic. . . . I venture to assert that, with all their 
ignorance and fatalism, the Russian moujiks are as well 
fitted for self-government as some of the inhabitants of 
They might 
be, and yet not be conspicuously fit. ' 

With these last utterances before us we need hardly 
take Mr. Joubert and his truths quite as seriously as 
he would wish us to take them. In these circum- 
stances we are inclined to ask whether the book has 
not been written merely to impose on the credulity of 
the British public ? 


A RITSCHLIAN VIEW OF CHRIST. 


“The Life of Jesus.” By O. Holtzmann. Trans- 
lated by P T. Bealby and M. A. Canney. 
London: Black. 1904. I5s.net. — 


oS danger for a scholar of distinction, such as Dr. 

Holtzmann, who shall devote his attention to the 
most suggestive of lives is not that he may, fail of 
original and striking thoughts but rather that he may 
be tempted, because they are his own, to publish some 
that his readers will. condemn as wanting in proba- 
bility or erring in taste and even in reverence. And 


his danger will be the greater if he has adopted the 


method which seems to him that of free inquiry but 
really is that of an arbitrary selection of evidences. Dr. 
Holtzmann, whose work is in parts of great merit, has 
involved himself in these dangers. He has repeatedly 
been unjust to his own talents and to the greatness of 
his theme by his lack of self-restraint in keeping to 
himself incongruous and unworthy notions which have 
flitted across his brain. It is a small matter, though 
significant, that he has been betrayed by a. Teutonic 
want of humour into the idea that the parable of the 
houses built on rock and on sand was suggested 
to Our Lord by His early work as a carpenter, or 
builder ; the suggestion can only be matched by that 
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shapes our ends a reminiscence of Shakespeare’s ex- 


perience with skewers as a butcher’s boy. But mis- | 


placed ingenuity of this kind pervades and spoils the 


of the commentator who saw in the Divinity that | 


book so far as it deals with the acts of Christ, and even | 
in its interpretation of many of His sayings. There are | 
‘mere trivialities in what purports to be the history of | 


the institution of the Eucharist ; there is an argument 
from silence as obviously hollow as that from the 
silence of Eusebius which Lightfoot exploded in the 
last generation. The fact that S. John begins with the 
Baptism of Christ is a repudiation, so we are told, of 
the narrative with which S. Matthew and S. Luke 
commence. In short, the synoptic gospels are ‘‘ chap- 
books”, compiled with sincerity to satisfy the desire 
of the illiterate for marvels. And so we might 
continue, if further evidence were needed that the 
author is tied and bound by the prepossessions of 
a school. There are certain fixed data by which the 
record is interpreted. It is assumed, for instance, that 
baptism originated in a generation later than that of 
the Founder of Christianity, and so the conclusion of 
S. Matthew is comfortably eliminated ; the writer of 
Acts in narrating the choice of Matthias ‘‘ evidently 
avails himself of a form used at a later date in the 
election of bishops”, and so that event is rejected as 
unhistorical, though hardly more unhistorical, we should 
think, than the assignment of bishoprics by lot. But 
these are not isolated eccentricities ; they result from 
a principle to which the author is unhappily wedded. 
It is that of omitting from his estimate of Our Lord’s 
being and action all evidence derived from the im- 
pression which He made upon His followers and from 
the history of Christian belief. Consistently, but with- 
out any reasoned attempt to account for the error, he 
assumes such evidence to be invalid. And he crudely 
takes it for granted that miracles do not happen, here 
again being hampered by prejudices which render it 
impossible for him to look the facts as a whole in the 
face. Nothing could be more naively weak than his 
reflection that ‘‘it is a serious defect in our Gospels 
that, as compared with Jesus, all the other personages 
of the story fall quite into the background”. The 
humblest of unprejudiced observers can make the 
obvious reply that they appear in the background 
because that was precisely where they stood. 

But the author, being a Ritschlian, loves a paradox, 
and diversifies the monotony of his depreciation with 
occasional remarks of a very different tone. He 
speaks in one place of ‘‘a true feeling of the over- 
powering greatness of His Godhead” as a Christian 
experience ; elsewhere we are told that ‘in the case of 
a person so extraordinary as Jesus even the greatest 
miracle might be accepted as an actual occurrence”. 
Consistently with this, he accepts the Transfiguration as 
historical, and in several other instances conforms to 
the normal belief, though sometimes, and especially in 
regard to the feeding of the five and the four thousand, 
in so oracular a manner as to be unintelligible. But it 
has not occurred to him that if he must go so far he 
ought logically to go further, and that this just and 
willing estimate of the greatness of Christ ought to have 
had a controlling influence upon his explanation of the 
whole life. But a Ritschlian, hostile to philosophy and 
indifferent to facts, takes a delight in accepting con- 
tradictory propositions, and Dr. Holtzmann may serve 
as an object-lesson to those who are in danger of 
taking this fashion of the moment seriously. It will 
soon be as mildly ridiculous as Colenso and the crino- 
line ; and even now the method of ‘‘ value-judgments ” 
enables an orthodox Eastern to shoulder his burden of 
dogma as confidently and as reasonably as a rebellious 
Lutheran can carry the meagre residuum with which 
he is content. 

But Dr. Holtzmann’s work is often admirable in detail 
and brilliant in exegesis. He excels especially in 
suggesting particular occasions for the parables and 
discourses, and his combinations are sometimes quite 
convincing. What is meritorious in his work will soon 
be absorbed in future histories and commentaries, and 
his name will be gratefully remembered when his book 
has fallen into the oblivion which on many accounts it 
merits. Meanwhile all careful students will need to 
master it, and few of them will be ignorant of German. 


The work is not one which can be commended to 
readers who are unconcerned with the details of Gospel 
study, and there is no strong reason why it should have 
been rendered into English. But the translators have 
done their task so accurately and gracefully that we 
must regret their stooping to the ugly and irritating 
trick of denying to Our Lord the tribute of the capital 
customary in these days. 


NOVELS. 


“The Gate of the Desert.” By John Oxenham, 
London::Methuen. 1905. 6s. 


Mr. John Oxenham has devised an exciting story in 
which love, adventure, and the finance in which a 
million is glibly talked of as unit, all have their im- 
portant parts. At the outset we find the son of a 
celebrated missionary and the daughter of a brave 
officer setting out independently to seek their fortunes 
in South Africa. The father of each has lately died, 
both having been ruined in a bit of gold-mine trickery. 
When they meet on board the ‘‘ Bosphorus”, amid 
the unromantic surroundings of Blackwall Docks, we 
know that they are destined for each other, and it 
is not unnatural that the experienced novel-reader shall 
feel assured that they are to be concerned somewhere and 
somehow in the rehabilitation of their fortunes through 
the old mine. This is most ingeniously brought about, 
and even the most hardened of romance readers will 
follow the chapters in which this is done with close 
interest. The ‘‘ Bosphorus” collides with a derelict 
and sinks off the coast of Barbary, and the people in 
whom we are chiefly interested have many exciting 
adventures before they are ransomed from their Arab 
captors and return to safety, and even then the im- 
portant money matter is not settled without further 
wanderings by the hero and the machinations of ger | 
lawyers. Altogether it is a hearty story which will 
enhance its author’s reputation with lovers of adven- 
turous romance; but Mr. Oxenham would do well 
not to leave unrevised such sentences as the following : 
‘*Her first meeting with the head of the medical staff 
always amused her to think of.” 


“George’s Georgina.” By Rennie Rennison. 
London}: Simpkin, Marshall. 1905. 


Somewhat thin and amateurish is this farcical story 
of a boy masquerading in girl’s clothes. The author 
asks us to believe firstly that a schoolboy who has acted 
a girl’s part in amateur theatricals has inflamed the 
passion of a middle-aged amorous baronet, and that 
then after having carried on an epistolary flirtation and 
confessed to the baronet that worthy aids him in a more 
sustained piece of personation. George Healing learns 
that his mother has described him as a ‘‘ manly” 
youth and therefore dresses up as a young woman and 
visits his mother in the character of a jilted lover 
of one of her sons, without being discovered until he 
chooses. These, however, are but introductory episodes. 
Learning that a young man has trifled with his sister’s 
affection George—in the character of Georgina Edwards 
—poses as the only daughter of an American mil- 
lionaire and accompanies his sister on a stay of some 
weeks with friends. His object is revenge on that 
sister’s whilom lover. ‘‘ Miss Edwards” soon has the 
wicked one in his toils—another visitor also falls in love 
with the supposed heiress—and the revenge is made 
complete. On the whole we find the story as unpleasant 
as it is improbable (not to use a stronger word) though 
it has some indication that the author may-do better ; he 
—or she—is apparently still very young. 
“Diane.” By Katherine Holland Brown. London: 

Heinemann. 1905. 6s. 


We fancy that the name of Katherine Holland 
Brown is new to most British readers, but we hope 
that ‘‘ Diane” may be the forerunner of many other 
books. It is distinctly well written and possesses 
many merits, although it would be improved by a 
more rigorous compression. The story deals with a 
communistic settlement on the Mississippi river in the 
middle of the last century and with the Abolitionist 
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agitation. In 1842 the Socialist Etienne Cabet pub- so seriously in these two volumes. His philosophical father, 
| 


lished his ‘‘ Voyage en Icarie” embodying his dreams 
of a Utopian republic. Fired by his enthusiasm a 


founding a commune. They settle eventually at 


ellow-countrymen join with him in | 


Nanvoo a deserted city with a ruined Mormon temple. | 
It is here that the story of Diane begins. The | 
romance of her life, with its sunlight and shadows | 


was clouded by the storm which was beginning to 
break on the subject of slavery. Le Pére Cabet the 
pathetic visionary whose dreams are doomed to dis- 
appointment is a powerful haunting figure, and the 
characters of Rose, Faulker, Robert Channing and 
Diane are all well drawn. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Life of Hugh Price Hughes.” By his Daughter. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1904. 12s. 


To a large number of readers it is safe to assume that this 
biography will have very great interest. But it is not of a 
kind to attract the still greater number who are not absorbed 
in the domestic concerns of a particular religious community 
and are not influenced by that peculiar passion of hero-worship 
of which the popular and fervid pulpit and denominational 
orator preacher is the object. In the ranks of Methodism 
Hughes was a somewhat unconventional type which for a time 
rather disturbed the older-fashioned parties, and to them, no 
doubt, his methods seemed big with importance. It is certainly 
far from our purpose to say anything in disparagement of 
Hughes or the useful work he did ; but this panegyrical life, so 
extraordinarily diffuse, appears to lose sight of all proportion 
to the real dimensions of its subject. Hughes was the editor 
of the “Methodist Times”; he instituted the “Forward 
Movement,” which had its headquarters at S. James’ Hall, 
where he delivered sermons of the revival order which 
were long a popular attraction. It appears to have been 
through him that the Wesleyans secured the site of the 
Aquarium for their Church House; and he introduced the 
innovation of the Religious Sisterhood into Methodism. 
He was a Passive Resister,a Home Ruler, an anti-Vaccina- 
tionist, and a follower of Mrs. Josephine Butler. These 
qualities and achievements may produce the greatest admira- 
tion in many ; and if his daughter claims for him sainthood we 
see no ground for denying a claim which is easier made than 
disproved, and which depends too much upon the different 
points of view from which the claim may be considered to be 
worth the trouble of discussing. But we feel bound to say 
that though Methodism has produced many saints whose lives 
are still venerated by their co-religionists, there are few of 
these biographies of the type which Hughes’ daughter has 
written. If Hughes was an unconventional saint his bio- 
graphy is not less unconventional as judged by the traditional 
biography we have in mind. The writer is evidently a woman 
of culture and knowledge and writes very well ; but it is not 
everyone who can bear such long and minute analyses of 
religious emotions, of a not altogether extraordinary character, 
as she has presented, no doubt knowing they form a 
favourite kind of reading amongst those to whom her father 
ministered. 


‘‘ Autobiography, Memories and Experiences of Moncure 
Daniel Conway.” 2 vols. London: Cassell. 1904. 
30s. net. 

Mr. Moncure Conway will undoubtedly be remembered still 
by middle-aged persons as the popular preacher of rationalism 
for twenty years at South Place Chapel. He was born in 
America and was a methodist in his early years: then he 
passed to Unitarianism under the influence of Emerson and 
Theodore Parker. He was preacher and journalist and lived 
amongst that Concord and Boston group of which so much has 
been written, of Emerson, Longfellow, Whitman, Wendell 
Holmes, Lowell and others. He was busy amongst the anti- 
abolitionists and was in England on their cause with Ward 
Beecher and others. He has a great deal to tell of American 
politics and society at that time. When he came to settle 
in England he formed friendships or acquaintanceship with 
most.of the “intellectuals” then famous, There is certainly 
much in the second volume that is readable on this account. 
Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Francis Newman, George Eliot, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Cruikshank come familiarly into the 
narrative interspersed with the prophets of positivism and its 
ways. For relief we find the author chairman at a Savage 
Club dinner before the club had a house ; and we hear much 
of its early days and early members and of the interesting 
time in theatrical annals when Robertson, one of its members, 
was inviting his club bodily to attend the production of 
“Caste”, “School” and others of his plays. In a rather 
serious way Mr. Conway was a man about town ; but we think 
he has carried seriousness a little too far in taking himself 


Herbert Spencer, might run to two volumes of autobiography 
under protest but not every disciple. It appears too easy to 
write autobiographies. 


‘“‘ Transactions of the Institution of Naval Architects 1904.” 
Vol. XLVI. Edited by R. W. Dana. London: Sotheran. 
1904. 

The ordinary individual rusty in mathematics must turn 
away from a spring dissipation of the Society over whose 
transactions the Earl of Glasgow so ably presides with 
immense respect for the learning of the naval architect and 
his ideas of relaxation. The reading of papers on “The 
heeling and rolling of ships of small stability”, and “The 
gyroscopic effect of fly wheels on board ship”, which rouse an 
architect to enthusiasm leave the layman in a state of admiring 
bewilderment vaguely wondering whether the complicated 
equation which proves “that the rolling motion of the vessel 
under the influence of the fly wheel is made up of the 
superimposure of two damped harmonic oscillations having 
different periods of swing”, will help him to withstand with 
equanimity the terrors of a cross-channel journey. A scrutiny 
of the minutes of proceedings at the forty-fifth session does 
not disclose any anxiety on the part of our admirals to test the 
truth as to whether 


but perhaps this is because they considered it much ado about 
nothing for they warmed up when Lord Brassey advocated 
the use of merchant cruisers for scouting duties and displayed 
considerable differences of opinion upon the matter. Sir 
Edward Reed took occasion of the meeting to vindicate the 
character of his offspring and succeeded in demonstrating that 
the “Triumph” and the “Swiftsure” are “certainly not the 
worst” ships in the British Navy. The Presidential address 
touched upon the Navy Estimates and drew attention to the 
very acute depression in the shipbuilding industry. It is of 
bad omen that we must look to Germany “for the most 
striking event of the past year. 


“‘Letters of Admiral Markham.” Edited by Sir Clements 
Markham. Printed for the Navy Records Society. 1904. 


As a means of getting a true picture of the past nothing can 
compare with old letters: the tense in which they are written 
enables a reader to imagine himself a contemporary with those 
who penned them ; it makes him feel at home with his com- 
pany and who could wish for better than that of those old sea- 
men whose friendly correspondence with Admiral Markham— 
an officer recommended by Lord St. Vincent to Mr. Grenville 
for his firmness, integrity, ability, zeal, and diligence—Sir 
Clements must have felt it a pleasant task to edit? When 
Markham, then a captain, first took his seat at the Board.of 
Admiralty, the naval service—though perhaps not quite so bad 
as in the days when Pepys cried out against its corruption— 
was still a hotbed for roguery and dockyard robbery. St. Vincent 
chose well when he selected Markham to. help him remedy 
this, for the latter fully realised the expectations of his old chief 
and these letters from distinguished flag-officers show his efforts 
met with hearty approval from men in the best position to know 
the evil effects of the rascality he strove to put an end to. The 
correspondence derives its interest from the glimpses it affords 
at the circumstances prevailing at the time of writing and the 
several views which Admiral Markham’s brother officers took 
of different men and matters. Lord Keith’s comments on 
colleagues and subordinates attract attention, and the details 
given by Admiral Murray touching the ill-advised expedition of 
1807 to the River Plate sufficiently explain the want of success 
experienced on that occasion. A general absence of formality 
marks the greater part of the letters included in this book, and 
the many facts cdnaed to by them are of a various nature : 
they have one thing in common, all seem instinct with life. A 
good idea can be obtained from the correspondence of the 
difficulties encountered in raising men for the service of the 
fleet, as to the methods of working the press system, and of the 
friction, too often evident, between those commanding the land 
forces and officers responsible afloat. 


In “The History of the Victoria Cross” (Constable) {Mr. 
Philip A. Wilkins has given a well-arranged list of holders 
since its institution in 1856, and in some instances really 
moving accounts, not the worse for their brevity, are furnished 
of the nature of the deed. Inall there have been 520 awards to 
soldiers and sailors. The first to gain the V.C. was the mate 
of H.M.S. “Hecla”, now Rear-Admiral Lucas. Whilst our 
fleet was bombarding the fortress of Bomarsund in June 1854, 
Mr. Lucas coolly picked up a live shell and flung it overboard. 
This exploit has been repeated several times during the last 
fifty or sixty years. It is a book full of the romance of war. 
ames Hills, Luke O’Connor, Henry Marshman Havelock, far 
tter known to the present generation as Henry Havelock- 
Allan, Gerald Goodlake, Robert Lindsay, and Probyn, these 
are names to conjure with among Englishmen worthy the 
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mame. Many of the short stories attached to each name are 
familiar enough, but they never grow stale. 


Among notable reprints and translations are “ The American 
Revolution” (Longmans, 5s. net, 3 vols.), by Sir George 
‘Trevelyan ; the opening volumes of Messrs. Dent’s new and 
complete edition of Tolstoy’s works (5s. each), Vol. I. “ Child- 
hood, Boyhood, Youth”, “The Incursion”; Vol. II. “A 
Landed Proprietor *, “The Cossacks”, “Sevastopol”; and 
the two opening volumes of the De La More Press edition of 
Beaconsfield’s novels. The new edition of Tolstoy is very well 
printed ; and if we are to read the whole of this great series 
of books we need large clear type. Leo Wiener is the translator 
and editor. 


THE FAR EASTERN BOOM. 


“* The Russo-Japanese Conflict: its Causes and Issues.” 
By K. Asakawa. With Introduction by F. W. Williams. 
London: Constable. 1905. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘“*Port Arthur: Three Months with the Besiegers.’’ By 
Frederic Villiers. London: Longmans. 1905. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

“A Secret Agent in Port Arthur.” By William Greener. 
London : Constable. 1905. 6s. 


‘“* A Modern Campaign.” By D. Fraser. London: Methuen. 

1905. 6s. 

“* Japan: the Place and the People.” By G. Waldo Browne. 
With Introduction by the Hon. K. Takahira. London: 
Sampson Low. 1904. 16s. net. 

“Japan in the Beginning of the Twentieth Century.” 
London: Murray. 1904. 25s. 


The aftermath of every war, great or small, a Nigerian 
— a Tibetan mission or a South African campaign, is 
a flood of books which are crambe repetita of oft-told tales, 
or of accounts of the countries chiefly concerned. The Russo- 
Japanese war is no exception to the rule. Since the outbreak 
of hostilities there has been a steady. flow of books, revised to 
date, or written for the occasion, intended to tell an expectant 
and eager world all about the combatants, their countries and 


| illustrations are naturally more numerous than in most. As 
| sidelights on a war the full story of which has yet to be told 
_ these books will serve. They are nothing more. 


ART BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


“ Daumier and Gavarni.” London: At the ‘‘ Studio” Offices. 
1904. 55. 

This is another of the remarkable five-shillings’ worths of 
reproductions to which the “Studio” has accustomed us. 
Daumier has lately become better appreciated both as a 
| draughtsman and a painter in this country than he used to be, 
and Gavarni, famous enough here in the middle of last century, 
has been enough forgotten to deserve fresh illustration. To 
know them both well it has been necessary to search the files 
of the papers and scattered publications they contributed to. 
Students will be grateful for so much as is here given within 
small compass. It is true that the selection is not a faultless 
one ; many of the pieces chosen are not of first-rate order, and 
a good many finer things might have taken their place. But 
there is enough to put the newly introduced on the search for 
more. M. Henri Frantz condenses the biographical and 
critical literature of writers like Arséne Alexandre on the sub- 
ject of Daumier, and M. Uzanne’s sketch of Gavarni’s many- 
sided activity will perhaps send new readers to the book of the 
brothers De Goncourt. 


“Thomas Gainsborough, R.A.” By R. E. Fletcher. (Makers 
of British Art.) London: Walter Scott. 1904. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The “ Makers of British Art” give a great deal of occupation 
to the Makers of British Books. There are already many on 
the subject of Gainsborough, and this last appears to us to be a 
superfluous one. Of small handbooks that in Messrs. Duck- 
worth’s series is much better done, for the additional matter in 
this volume is verbiage. What are we to think of the sense of 
proportion in a writer who devotes some ten pages to the 
influence of Puritanism on Gainsborough, because it has been 
discovered that his birth was registered in a Nonconformist 
chapel? His measure as a critic is given by his remark that 
the Agnew “ Duchess of Devonshire’’ “is not one of the best 
of Gainsborough's portraits . .. but is not unworthy of the 
master who gave us ‘ Mrs. Siddons’ and ‘ Mrs. Sheridan’ &c.” : 


their resources. The war is not yet over but already the 
volume has begun to swell, and when peace is proclaimed no 
doubt every correspondent who has been within sound of the 
firing or has been permitted to interview a camp follower will 
rush home with manuscript prepared for publication to assist 
the Far Eastern boom. It is useless to pray to be spared the 
infliction : the only wonder is that publishers can be found 
willing to put their money into the production of works so 
obviously superfluous. Yet as it is certain that the writers do 
not take the risk of publication on their own shoulders, we 
must assume there really is some market for these post 
campaign narratives. They are tributes to the psychological 
moment. 

Of the six volumes before us, one deals with the conflict in 
‘Manchuria as a whole, its causes and its issues, three deal with 
Port Arthur, and two with Japan as it is ethnically, politically, 
commercially. Most of these works seem to be either American 
or American inspired. Dr. Asakawa’s investigation of the 
causes and issues of the war is written no doubt with an eye to 
American interests, but is of general interest not only from the 
quality of his work but from the fact that it goes to show the 
importance to the commercial world of equal opportunities for 
all nations in Manchuria. Dr. Asakawa regards as one of the 
most remarkable tendencies of Japan’s economic life in recent 
years the enormous growth of her population, trade and 
industries, apart from agriculture, the unsatisfactory state of 
which renders the markets of East Asia essential to her 
mere existence. He tells at considerable length the story of the 
diplomatic struggle which ended in the war. Of the condition 
of Japan, geographical, historical, administrative, industrial, 
the bulky volume on the country at the beginning of the 
twentieth century is a sort of statistical abstract: an in- 
valuable collection of facts and figures bearing on every phase 
of the national life. Mr. Waldo Browne’s book is general, 
philosophical and descriptive, well illustrated, often in colours, 
and would make an admirable gift-book. He shows that Japan 
has not sprung at a single bound from medizval barbarism 
to modern civilisation, but from a “stem, old and long 
cultivated, sturdy enough to receive and nourish success- 
fully the grafting of Oriental civilisation”. The novelty in 
Mr. Fraser’s book is the account of the work of the Haimun 
and the way the difficulties presented by wireless telegraphy 
were overcome. He gives vivid accounts of the battles of the 
Yalu, of Towan, and of Manjayama, and of the fighting gene- 
rally under General Kuroki down to Liaoyang. Mr. William 
Greener’s *‘ Secret Agent in Port Arthur” is nothing more than 
an account of the way in which newspaper correspondents | 
whom combatants may mistake for spies do their work. Mr. | 
Frederic Villiers spent three months with the besiegers of Port 
Arthur: he calls his book “a diurnal of occurrents”; the 


this as the conclusion of some pages about the “ art-dealing 
romance.” 


““The Engravings of Albert Durer.” By Lionel Cust. 
London: Seeley. 1904. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is simply a reissue of the well-known volume in the 
Portfolio Series. It is dated 1905 on the title-page with no 
intimation of the fact that that was not the date of its composi- 
tion. Mr. Phillips, whose “ Watteau”’ has been reissued in the 
same way, has protested against this being done without 
explanation, or the opportunity for correction, and it is certainly 
unfortunate that the publishers have not avoided misunder- 
standing. There is a change in the binding from cloth to 
buckram and paper. 


** Gazette des Beaux-Arts” (January and February). The 


_ study of the national art, which occupied so much attentioi. 


last summer in the exhibition of the “ Primitives ”, has taken 
another form in an exhibition of the artists of Lyons of all 
periods. Exquisite work by minor local artists is brought to 
the front in this way, for example the drawing by Berjon, 
illustrated in M. Cantinelli’s first article. Certain of the works 
brought together, including examples of Coysevox and Chinard, 
will be added to the permanent collection. M. Charles Diehl 
concludes his account of the mosaics of Kahrié-Djami, argu- 
ing from them that Byzantine art had a renaissance of its own in 
the fourteenth century, parallel with the Tuscan movement under 
Giotto. The articles on Besnard would have been better if 
some part of the eulogy had been replaced by further illustrations, 
more particularly of that interesting recent work of his, the 
paintings in the chapel at Berck. M. Jacobson has identified 
a series of drawings by Correggio at the Uffizi, studies for well- 
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known pictures. It is welcome news that Mansart’s “ Chateau 
de Maisons ”, near Paris, has been saved from destruction, and 
is now the property of the State. M. André Chaumeix gives 
its history, with a number of illustrations. Among the 
enrichments added later to this fine seventeenth-century 
house are sculptures by Houdon and Clodion, The gardens, 
unluckily, have lost their original form. M. Emile Male 
reviews the first volume of the work of M. E. Bertaux on 
the .art of Southern Italy, which is exciting so much interest. 


An excellent number of the “Revue de l’Art Ancien et 
Moderne” (February) begins with an examination of the 
sculpture of the doors of Rouen Cathedral by Mlle. Louise 
Pillion. One series she believes to have been executed by 
sculptors who had a vernacular translation of the Bible before 
them made in the reign of S. Louis. The writer makes 
excellent use of the illuminations in contemporary manuscripts, 
a source that will come to be more and more studied for the 
elucidation of medieval art. M. de Fourcaud’s concluding 
article on the “gallant” subjects of Watteau includes a_repro- 
duction of the remarkable picture at Buckingham Palace, 
“ The Surprise ”, and an analysis of it, tracing the principal 
group to the “ Kermesse” of Rubens. With this Watteau 
has combined a guitar- player that he used elsewhere, 
so strangely was a kind of casual picture-making involved 
in his most passionate piece. Another extremely in- 
teresting analysis of the process of picture - making is 
M. Bénedite’s account of Funtin-Latour’s projects for one 
of his series of portrait groups. Realism and allegory fought 
for the upper hand, and finally the result was unsatisfac- 
tory to the author, and he destroyed the picture. A frag- 
ment of it is an exquisite head of Whistler as a young man, 
now preserved in America. Among the recent acquisitions of 
the Louvre figures a portrait bequeathed by the Princess 
Mathilde, and ascribed to Reynolds. A glance at the repro- 
duction is sufficient to show that the picture is by Hoppner (or 
just possibly Raeburn Hoppnerizing). It is unlucky that the 
English section of the Louvre still wants our greatest masters. 
There is no Reynolds, Gainsborough or Turner, but the 
Hoppners and Raeburns have been added to. 


The February number of “Les Arts” (Goupil) is devoted to 
an article on M. Chappey’s collection of Sévres china, by 
F. Masson, with a wealth of illustration. 


et Décoration”’ includes an study of 
Bracquemond by M. Bénedite, with some particulars of the 
beginnings of Japanese influence on French art in 1856. From 
the same pen comes a note on the exhibition of recent work by 
Rodin at the Luxembourg, with illustrations of the charming 
pieces of decorative sculpture executed in stone for the villa of 
Baron Vitta. These include two revels of children, in which a 
subject of Donatello is rehandled by the modern likest to him 
in genius, 


We have received from Messrs. Durand-Ruel an interesting 
souvenir of the exhibition of French Impressionists that has 
just closed at the Grafton Gallery. Forty-two of the pictures 
are reproduced and well reproduced. Many of the large 
number of people who visited the gallery will be glad to have 
this help to their memory, and the volume will be valuable in 
future as a reference-catalogue. An earlier publication of 
the same firm, “Galerie Durand-Ruel” (6 vols. 1873) 
represents the earlier collections of the firm, and reproduces 
two hundred and fifty pictures, including many of the 
“romantic” period. Unluckily photographic process was not 
then in use, and the illustrations are etchings, that only give a 
diagrammatic version of the originals. But they serve to 
identify the pictures, and to keep alive a history of transactions 
-_ does honour to the taste and enterprise of the famous 

ealers. 


ERRATUM: “The Law Relating to Sewers and Drains”, by 
A. Macmorran and W. A. W ils, is published by Messrs. 
Butterworth at 25s. net. The price was inadvertently given as 
Is. in our issue for 18 February. 
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The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4. 
One Year ... ois) 3 30.8 
Half Year ... — wo O88 8 
Quarter Year an o OF 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payatle to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Puiblister would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 


P. 0. (CONSERVICES CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
P, ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 

CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
P. + ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particular 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 


apply at Offices, 122 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC 


£55,000,000. 


é 


| 
| 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE. 


DRINK THE 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCEA, 
DYSENTERY, &c., 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


t Physicians 


N.B.—Numerous Testi: ials from 
accompany each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 1/13, 2/9, and 4/6. 


POLLO THEATRE. een LOWENFELD, Sole 


Proprietor. Tom B. Davis, Sole Lessee and Manager. Mr. GeorcE 
EpwWARDES’ Every Evening at 8.13. VERON IQUE. Matinée 
every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 


HAFTESBURY AVENUE 
EVERY EVENING a 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 12 tills. ALFRED Butt, Manager. 


CONSOLIDATED KENT COLLIERIES, 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the Consolidated Kent Collieries Corporation, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday to consider a provisional agreement for the sale of 
the undertaking to the Kent Collieries, Limited. Sir Owen Slacke presided. The 
scheme was shortly as follows :—The capital of the new company to be £400,000, 
divided into 1,600,000 shares of ss. each, with power to issue £ 150,000 6 per cent. first 
mortgage debentures. The undertaking of the existing company to be made'over to 
the new company upon terms which will secure (1) the payment and satisfaction of 
all the debts, liabilities, and engagements of the old company, including the 
interest in arrear on the debenture debt and the principal when the same 
become payable according to the tenor of the debentures; (2) the allotment 
of one fully-paid ss. share in the new company in respect of every seven fully- 
paid preference shares in the existing company. It is also intended that the new 
company shall make a public issue of its shares, and on such issue the new com- 
pany will give (1) preferential allotment at par of one 5s. share in the new company 
to every holder of (a) a 5s. preference share in the old company, or (b) an option to 
such a share, who may apply during such public issue for such allotment ; (2) pre- 
ferential allotment at par of one ss. share in the new company to every holder of 
four fully-paid £1 ordinary shares in the old company who may apply as above for 
such allotment. 

The Chairman pointed out that even after the recent demonstration of the value 
of their property, there had been no such spontaneous movement in support of the 
enterprise as might reasonably have been expected. Consequently the time had 
arrived when they must wipe off the slate all records ofthe past. The directors, 
after the most careful consideration, had come to the conclusion that the proposal 
now submitted was the most practical that could be conceived. The moment the 
scheme was sanctioned they should be able to arrange all the money required for 
pressing necessities and immediate progress of the works at Dover, and so avert a 
complete annihilation of the company, which was threatened by the present serious 
financial position. He concluded by moving a resolution ratifying the provisional 
agreement. 

Mr. J. Essex having seconded the motion, a long and excited discussion ensued. 

Mr. J. H. A. Smith asked why secrecy was being observed as to the names of the 
directors of the new company. 

Mr. Bowles asked whether it was the fact that one of the directors had been 
selling his shares just before the reorganisation scheme was published. 

The Chairman admitted that some of the directors had sold shares, but that was 
for the purpose of lending money to the company to keep on the works. He himself 
was asked if he would sell 15,000’ shares at the top market price, and because this 
thing was on the tapis he refused, although he had sold some shares before to keep 
the thing going. 

An amendment in favour of adjourning the meeting pending the formulation of an 
independentfseheme was carried by a big majority on a show of hands, and the 
Chairman announced that the amendment was carried so far as the meeting was 
concerned, but he held an immense number of proxies in favour of the resolution 
from people who were unable to attend. He therefore demanded a poll, which 
was taken at once. The result cannot be announced till Tuesday next. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 
THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE WICKHAM FLOWER,” 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by at their House, 
on 


13 | » March 8, and 
| Three Followin o'clock precisely, the Valuable LIBRARY of 
MANUSCRIP Ss “PRINTED BOOKS of the late Wickham Flower, Esq., 


F.S.A., &c. (of Great Tangley Manor, Guildford), comprising important historical 
Manuscripts, many relating to France, from the Ashburnham, Phillipps, and other 
collections ; rare early printed books and first specimens of early presses ; books 
of prints and fine art publications, including a series of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club; modern editions of English Classics, fine Natural 7 works, publica- 
tions of the Kelmscott and otber. private presses ; early English chronicles, and 
editions of the writers of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and ighteenth Centuries, &c, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may behad. ~ 


RARE Portion of the Library of the 
late H. E. Warts, E aa ay ane er of the Executors), also the property of the 
late J. R. “Scott, Esq., that of a Lady. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL b 

at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, March 3, 
and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, RARE “AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
comprising Armstrong’s Sir Joshua Reynolds (Edition de Luxe)-toe Wallace 
Collection, by E. Molinier, 2 vols.—Foster’s Miniature Painters, 2 vols., and other 
Fine-art Books—Editions de Luxe of Thackeray and Dickens, and other Hand- 
some Library Editions of Standard Authors —Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman (First 
Edition), and other Sporting Books—Burton'’s Arabian Nights (Original Edition), 
16 vols.—The Huth Library (Largest Paper), 29 vols.—a Collection of Books by or 
relating to Cervantes, and others in Spanish Literature—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 
&ce., 9 vols. (Original Editions)—Complete. Sets of the Surtees and Chetham 
Societies’ Publications—Nash’s Worcestershire, 2 vols., and other Topographical 
Books—Works relating to Cornwall—Books in Old English Literature—First 
Editions of Esteemed Authors and a few Presentation Books. 

To be Viewed, and Catalogues had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AND 1 THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Speci: mber pos 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED Ok VALUED CATALUGUED. AND 


Telegraphic Address: Unicove and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccaoirtv, W, 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (laté Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from wns and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


by Auction, 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROVAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Examination for Entrance and other Scholarships, March 27th and following days. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special 
Classes for all Navy and Army Examinations. 

Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. Ruste, D.D. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina~- 
on 27th, June, 1905. For particulars apply to the Heap 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 


MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A. 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few ay for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are cularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 


Prospectus and references on application. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used 
for 8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S., who destroyed ague of them at Sheffield Wi d by 
Dr. H. Woodward, F. , and Canon Kinton 
(post-free).—-HEW IT, 66 Street, Sheffie 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for and General Advice, 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


R.D. 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
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Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S 


NEW NOVEL 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM ASHE 


WILL BE READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND 
LIBRARIES ON THE 


9th of MARCH. 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON : 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


MARCH. 


DEMOCRACY AND REACTION. By the Right Hien, Ja Mortev, M.P. 
THE BREAKDOWN OF RUSSIAN FINAN Dr, E. J. Ditton. 
THE REFORMATION: A REJOINDER: By Lady 


THE. ‘MORALITY OF NATURE. By Prince Kropor: 

GEORGE FROM THE "UTMOST TO THE 
H B. RichmMonp -B., 

THE EXPEMIMEN oF. “IMPRESSION ISM.” By Sir Burne- 


Jon 
THE AL By the Rev. Epuunp Lepcer (Gresham Lecturer 
THE STORY ‘OW THE GOLDEN MIST. By 
WAR DOGS. or E. HavTONvILLe 
PORTRAITS or IE INDIAN WOMEN. CoRNELIA SORABII. 
AND THE cos PEL NARRATIVE. By 


© But 
THE RENEWAL 0 OF THE JAPANESE ALLIANCE. By 3. ELTZBACHER. 
LAST MONTH. (:) By Sir Wemyss Ren. () By WaLTER Frewen Lorp. 


Lonvon : SPOTTISWOODE & Co. Len, New-street Square, and 
54 Gracechurch Street, bc 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 

EPISODES oe THE MONTH. 
eee ty POLICY AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH DURING 
MINISTRY. By Comses (late Prime Minister of 


ce). 
THE “COMMAND OF THE SEA IN DANGER. By H. W. Wizson 
TH AT DOMINION. By the Countess of Minto. 
THE CASE OF SIR ANTONY MACDONNELL. By 
oun Mor 


1905. 


F. 
ISM AND “NATIONAL DECAY. By the Rev. 


RY, 5 
AN ETON CORRESPONDENCE. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
THE AUXILIARY FORC AND THE WAR OFFICE. By Colonel H. 
Lzrov Lewis, D.S.O. 
MAN-POWER AS 4. BASIS OF NATIONAL AND IMPERIAL 
H. J. Mackinper. 
Cc. y Miss VirGcinta STEPHE 
INDUSTRIAL’ CONDITION. OF THE By R. 
S PALGRAVE, jitor “ Dicti tical Economy ” 


PRICE 2s. 6d. NET. 
23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Twenty Yous Ago (Edmund Downey). Hurst and Blackett. net. 
Chatham (Frederic Harrison). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
William Bodham Donne and his Friends (edited by Catharine B, 
Johnson). Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 


John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount of Dundee, 1648-1689 


| Constance West (E. R. Punshon) 


(Charles S. Terry). Constable. 
Life of Canning (H. W. V. Temperley). 
_ FICTION 
It was a Boy (I. A. Mitchell Keays). Bristol: Arrowsmith. 35. 67. 
The Adventures of Louis Dural (Marguerite Bryant). Brown, 
Langham. 6s. 
Amanda of the Mill (Marie van Vorst). Heinemann. 65. 
Fergy the Guide (H. S. Canfield). Nutt. 6s. net. 
Adam Clarke (Henry Mann). Book Company. 
ne. 6s. 
In Search of the Unknown (R. W. Chambers). 


12s. 6d. net. 


Finch. 7s. 6d. net. 


6s. 


By Beach and Bog-land (Jane Barlow). Unwin. 6s. 
Barham of Beltana (W. E. Norris); The Valley of the Shadow 
(William Le Queux). Methuen. 6s. each. 


Gwen Anteros”). Drane. 35. 6d. 

Fleur-de- Mai (par Blasco Ibafiez; traduit de l’Espagnol par G. Hérelle). 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 3/r.50. 

The Wedding of the Lady of Lovell (Una L. Silberrad). Constable. 
6s. 

The Vicissitudes of Evangeline (Elinor Glyn). Duckworth. 6s. 

Haufi’s Tales (translated by Sybil Thesiger). Finch. 6s. 

The King’s Scapegoat (Hamilton Drummond). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

Rice Papers (H. L. Norris). Longmans. 6s. 

HISTORY 

Paris sous Napoléon: Consulat Provisoire et Consulat 2 Temps (par 
L. de Lauzac de Laborie). Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 

The King in Exile: the Wanderings of Charles II. from June 1646 
to July 1654 (Rva Scott). Constable. 155. net. 

The History of India (the —— Mountstuart Elphinstone, Ninth 
Edition). Murray. 1 

Constantine the Great (John B. "Fi irth). Putnams. 55. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 


Trout Fishing (W. Earl Hodgson). Black. 75. 6d. net. 

Peeps into Nature’ s Ways (John J. Ward). Isbister. 75. 6d. 
REPRINTS 

Polonius (Edward FitzGerald). Moring. Is. net. 


The Stickit Minister and some Common Men (S. R. Crockett, 
twentieth edition); Three of Them (Maxim Gorky, trans- 
lated by A. Linden). Unwin. 1s. net each. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (Oliver Wendell Holmes). 
Is. 6d. net. 


Dent. 


' Don Quixote (Cervantes. 2 vols.). Bell. 4s. net. 


The Diary 


of Samuel Pepys (edited, with additions, by Henry B. 
Wheatley. 


Vols. V. and VI.). Bell. 55. net each. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Landscape in History, and other Essays (Sir Archibald Geikie). 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

Terrestrial Magnetism and its Causes (F. A. Black). 
6s. net. 


Gall and Inglis. 


THEOLOGY 
The Story of S. Paul (Benjamin Wisner Bacon). 
Stoughton. 6s. 


Hodder and 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Madame Récamier et ses Amis (par Edouard Herriot. 2 vols.). 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 12s. 
Motoring Annual and Motosist's Year Book, 1905. ‘* Motoring 


Illustrated.” 5s. 

American Schools : Their Administration and Supervision (W. E. 
Chancellor). Heath. 7s. 6d. 

Grey Brethren, The (Michael Fairless). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 

South Africa: A Glance at Current Conditions and Politics (J. H. 
Balfour Browne). Longmans. 75. 6d. net. 

The Problem of the Immigrant (James Davenport Whelpley). 
Chapman and Hall. os. 6d. net. 

Bridge- oe The Complete (*‘ Cut-Cavendish”). T. Werner Laurie. 
2s. 

Manual of (Charles Jasper Joly). 
net. 

Sun and the Serpent, The: A Contribution to the History of Serpent- 
worship (C. F. Oldham). Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

Children’s Answers (J. H. Burn). Treherne. 2s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MARCH :—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3/7.; La Revue, 1/730; The National Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6¢.; The Contemporary 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6d. ; The Monthly 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. 3; The West- 
minster Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Commonwealth, 3¢. ; The Herald 
of the Cross, The School World, ; The Century Ilus- 
trated Magazine, Is. S. Nicholas, Is. ; The English Tilus- 
trated Magazine, 6d. ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; The Wide 
World, 6d. ; C. B. Fry’s Magazine, 6d.; The Windsor, 6d. ; 
Mecmillan’s. Magazine, 15. ; Temple Bar, IS. 3 Osterreichische 
Rundschau, 3. ; Mercure de France, 2/r. 25 ; The Antiquary, 
6d. ; The United Service Magazine, 2s. ; The Connoisseur, 15. ; 
Illustrated Switzerland (Berne), 50c. ; The Art Journal, ts. 6d. ; 
The Treasury, 6@.; The Empire Review, 1s.; The Sunday 
Magazine, 6a. ; Good Words, 6¢.; The Ind lent Review, 
2s. 6d.; Harper’s Monthly, 1s.; The Musical Times, 4d. ; 
Ruthenische Revue ; The Smart Set, 1s. 


Macmillan. 10s. 
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Duckworth & Co. 
THE VIGISSITUDES OF 
EVANGELINE. 


By ELINOR GLYN, 


Author of *‘The Visits of Elizabeth” and ‘‘ The 
Reflections of Ambrosine.” 6s. 


GOSSIP. GOSSIP. GOSSIP. 
By BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of ‘In Piccadilly.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PROGRESS. PROGRESS. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
Crown &vo. 6s. 


“In ‘ Progress’ he is himself from beginning to end...... He is an artist......The 
book cannot fail ito absorb .....There is that which not only arrests, but imprisons 
the imagination.” —Daily Chronicle. 


THE PURPLE LAND. 


By W. H. HUDSON, |Author of ‘“‘ Green Mansions.” 
Crown 6:. (Second Linpression now ready. 
“ This enchanting romance. Extraordinary charm. A more romantic recital 
of adventure it would be difficult to imagine......Has no competitors, and need 
fear no rivals.” —Spectator. 


THE HOUSE OF BARNKIRK. 
By AMY McLAREN, Author of “‘ From a Davos Balcony.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. (ln the press. 


THE DISCIPLE’S WIFE. 


By VINCENT BROWN, Author of ‘* A Magdalen’s Husband.” 
Crown &vo. 65. the press. 


BOOKS AND THINGS. 


A VoLUME oF Essays. By G. S. STREET. 
Crown 6vo. 6s. 
“Of all light Sar ge there are few more consistently engaging. Mr. Street 
never writes a ft thing—seldom, indeed, anything that is not remarkably 
clever.” —Daily “hronicle. 


THE GREY BRETHREN. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, Author of ‘* The Roadmender.” 


Uniform with ‘The Roadmender.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Just out. 


VELAZQUEZ. 
By AUGUSTE BREAL, Author of 


With 45 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net ; ey 2s. 6d. ni 
(In the “* 


Popular Library of Art.”) Tn mediately. 


Ask your Bookseller to show you all the Volumes issued in 


DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


REMBRANDT. WATTS. GAINSBOROUGH. 
DURER. LEONARDO. FRED. WALKER. 
ROSSETTI. MILLET. BOTTICELLI. 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 


AUGUSTE RODIN. 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR, 
Author of “The Great Freneh Painters,” French Impressionists.” 


With 40 Illustrations. Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 4to. ros. 6d. net. 
[Just out, 


METAPSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. 


By Dr. JOSEPH MAXWELL. With Prefaces by Sir OLIVER 
LopcE and Professor CH. RICHET. 
Large crown 8vo. ros. net. the press. 
This book is a most important contribution to the scientific and 
methodical study of the phenomena variously known as *‘ spiritistic,” 
“* occult,” or, to use the term now suggested by M. Richet, ** meta- 
psychical.” 


CRITICAL ESSAYS AND FRAGMENTS 


By the late S. ARTHUR STRONG. 
With Memoir by LORD BALCARRES, 
Royal 8vo. with 22 Illustrations, 16s. net. 


[ln the press. 
DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C, 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS, 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
THE LIFE OF THE 


MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, P.C. 
With Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo, 2 vols. 36s. net. 


ESSAYS ON FOREIGN POLITICS. 


By the late LORD SALISBURY. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net 
[Ready next week. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. By the 


late LORD SALISBURY. Large crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. net. 


[Ready next week. 
THE BALKAN QUESTION. A Series 
of Studies of the Present Condition of the Balkans and of European Responsi- 


bilities. By Various Writers. Edited S LUIGI VILLART. wie a Map. 
Demy Svo. ros. 6d. net. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
No. 54, MARCH, 1905. 2s. 64. net. 
MAN—MAXIM GORKT. 


TWE MILITARY 

EDWARD CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. ADY). 

AN EMPIRE IN THE MAKING—4I.—Sir V7NCENT CA/LLARD. 

SOME PROBLEMS IN EARL HODGSON. 

THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON RUSSIAN PUBLIC FEELING—Z. 1/1427. 
‘THE BLACK VENQEANCE—Zy tic Author of “ The Greatness of Josiah Porlick.” 
MUNICIPAL ASPECTS OF THE HOUSING TAYLOR. 
STREET—4ARTHUR H. ADAMS. 

ON THE LINE. 

BEAUJEU (Chapters IX.-X1.)—H. C. BAILEY. 


JOHIN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Newnes’ Art Library. 


Each Volume contains about sixty-four full pages in monochrome, and a Frontis- 
piece in i ee ese are In many cases je from works which have not 
previously been reproduced. Each Volume also contains a list of the principal 
works of the 35. 6d. net. 

CELLI. By Ricuarp Davey. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNO: LDS. L. Batory. 
NSTABLE’S SKETCHES. by Sir D. Linton, R. I. 
UEZ. 
A 


WN 
VEL By A. L. Batpry. 
I. By Hucu Stokes. 


F L STALEY. 
VAN DYCK. HuGu Stokes. 
WA Dr. R. PanTIN1. 
TINTORETTO. Mrs. ArtTuur 
PAO LO By By Mrs. ARTHUR Bett. 
BURNE-JONES. By Matcor™ Bett. 
SHORTLY. 
(EARLY WORK OF). By Ma Bett. 
UVIS DE CHAVANNES. ArsiNE ALEXANDRE. 
FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. Ernest Raprorp. 
FRA ANGELICO. By TALEY. 


Drawings hy Great Masters. 
The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a scale on a page 
11Zin. by 84in. The volumes each contain 48 Reproductions, of them 
inted in tints, and of these four or five are mounted on a colour a 
mony with the tint in which the Illustration is printed. The volumes are nd 
in delicately tinted paper rds with vellum backs, with a beautiful Design 
printed in Three Colours. 4to. 7s. 6d. net each. 
HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Bavpry. BURNE-JONES. By T. Martin Woop. 
ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Sincer. 
SHORTLY. 
ROSSETTI. By T. Woop. REMBRANDT. By Matcorm Bett. 
DAVID COX. By T. Marty Woop. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ 1s sure of a welcome. The reproductions are printed 
with unusual care." 
IN PREPARATION. UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE.. 
Drawings by Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 


Newnes’ Library of the Applied Arts. 
A series of volumes for those interested in the Rares Send Arts of the pas’ oviding 
been paid to the illustrations, which will be [= numerous and of “the 
leone quality, and fochede both monochromes and subjects in colour. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcarrn Knowles. 
R By Freprrick Fenn. 
EMBROI D 
4 


y A. F. Kenprick. ) 
PASS. Percy Bate. 
Shortly. 


FRE a" PORCELAIN. By Henri FRANTz. 
ENGLISH PEWTER. By Matcorm Bett. 
SHEFFIELD PLATE. By B. Wy cute. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 
3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, Londen, W.C. 


os 
et. 
B. 
| 
é 
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BOOKS FOR COLLECTORS. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrangement of Autog s, the Detection of Forged Speci- 
mens, &c., &c., to which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, 
and an extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. 
Scorr, M.D.,L.R.C.P., &c. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d, by post 7s. 10d. } 


BIRDS’ EGGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


. comprehensive Guide to the Collector of British Birds’ Eggs, with hints 
respecting the ion of specimens for the cabinet. Collated and compiled by 
Arruur G. Burrer, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S., from his larger work- 
“‘ British Birds with their Nests and Eggs.” Beautifully illustrated with twenty- 
four full-page plates in colour. In demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 21s., by post 21s. sd. 


BUTTERFLIES, THE BOOK OF BRITISH: 


A Practical Manual for Collectors and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated 
throughout with very accurate E vings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and 
Butterflies, both upper and under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from 
Nature. by W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


BUTTERFLY AND MOTH COLLECTING: 


Being Practical Hints as to Outfit, most Profitable Hun! Grounds, and 
Best Methods of Capture and Setting, with brief descriptions of many species. 
Second Edition, revised, re-ar d, and enl d. Illustrated. In paper, price 
1s., by post 1s. od. 


COINS, 2 GUIDE, to ENGLISH PATTERN, 


Value. By, the Rev. G. Fy Crowzner, M.A. Illustrated. silver cloth, with 
gilt facsi of Coins, price ss., by post 5s. 3d. 


COINS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


a Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart THorsvrn. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grveser, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post 10s. 10d. 


DRAGONFLIES, BRITISH. Being an 


Exhaustive Treatise on our Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, 
and Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 7 tite, 
Illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and- 
White Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 32s. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J..H.Stater. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price rss., by post 15s. sd. 


HAWK MOTHS, BOOK OF BRITISH. 


f A Popular and Practical Manual for all Lepidopterists. Copiously Illustrated 
in Rlack-and-White from the Author's own exquisite Drawings from Nature. By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 


LIBRARY MANUAL, THE. A Guide to 


the Formation of a Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By 
. H. Starter, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarg 
n cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


POSTAGE STAMPS AND THEIR COLLEC- 


TION. A Practical Handbook for Collectors of Postal Stamps, Envelopes, 
Wrappers, and Cards. By Oxiver Firtu. Member of the Philatelic Societies of 
London, Leeds, and Bradford. Profusely Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., 


by post 2s. rod. 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF EUROPE, THE 


lassification. i for the use of t! commencing t ly: 
By W. A. S. Westovy. Beautifully Illustrated. Cheap and Revived Edition. 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 8s. 


POSTMARKS, HISTORY OF BRITISH. 


With 350 Illustrations and a List of Numbers used in Obliterations. By 
J. H. Danigts. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post as. 9d. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ENGLISH. 


A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 
Specimen Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 
of the latest Values realised. By the Rev. E. A. Dowxman. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by Avsrey Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to 
‘The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. 


SPORTING BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. A 

Descriptive S of a Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sportin 
and Racy Character, with an Appendix of Prints relating to S of the Field. 
The whole valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. SLaTer, 
Author of “‘ Library ual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


VIOLINS (OLD) AND THEIR MAKERS. 


Including some R to those of Modern Times. By James M. 
Fiesnc. Illustrated with Facsimiles of Tickets, Sound-Holes, &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


WAR MEDALS AND DECORATIONS. A 


Manual for Collectors, with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By 
D. Hastincs Irwin. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beautifully Illustrated, In 
cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 4d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 
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A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THROUGH THE LANDS 
OF THE SERB.” 


THE BURDEN of THE BALKANS. 
By M. EDITH DURHAM. 
With a Map, and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Demy Svo. 14s. net. 


SIR CHARLES ELIOT’S 200i, THE EAST 
AFRICA PROTECTORATE, wll be Ready on 
Wednesday next, March 8th, at all Libraries.and Book- 
sellers’. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE UNVEILING OF LHASA. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 
With a large number of Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


By the Author of “Ballads of the Boer War.” 
FISCAL BALLADS. By Captain Harry 


GRAHAM (‘Colonel D. Streamer”), Author of “‘Kuthless Rhymes for 
___ Heartless Homes,” &c. Fcap. 8vo. rs. net. 


IMPORTANT MUSICAL WORK. 
ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI: 


His Life and Works. 
By EDWARD J. DENT, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo. with 100 Musical Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ A book which cannot fail to be generally accepted as the authority 
on Scarlatti.” 


A NEW AND POWERFUL NOVEL. 
THE SEETHING POT. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


Special Special 
3 Books for 3s Features. 


Bound in Red Cloth. Price ONE SHILLING each. 


THE ABC OF MOTORING. 
By C. W. BROWN. 
Driving, Gearing, Clutches, Accumulators, Cooling, Glossary, &c. 
What the Press says of this Book. 

Daily News.—‘‘Can be understood by anyone...... Mr. Brown's. mechanica! 
abilities have long been recognised ...... His little handbook is emphatically one of 
the best yet published.” 

The King.—‘* A clear and simple introduction to the art of driving a motor car.” 

Sunday Special.—‘* An excellent little work.” 

Athletic News.— A splendid shilling’s worth. A veritable child's primer of the 
automobile, by which J, tor one, hope to profit.” ; 

Motor News.—*‘ It conveys the information in a simple style, and, as a primer, 
will make the elements of motoring clear to the beginner.” 


THE ABC OF BRIDGE. 
By E. A. TENNANT. 
Rules of the Game, How to Score, What to Lead, and How to Play: 
Press Notices. 
Saturday Review.—‘* We have not met a better guide.” om ahs 
Onilooker.—‘* We commend this shilling’s worth to all beginners as a genuinely 
investment.” 
his book will be found invaluable to all entering Bridge Competitions. 


THE PRACTICAL ABC OF CHESS. 


Containing all necessary information for the beginner, and many usefu! hints for 
the player. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Special Features : 
ENGLAND'S RUIN. 
An Open Letter to A. M. 8S. Methuen, Esq.. 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY POLITICIANS. 
IIl—_Mr. BALFOUR. 
ON A COCOA ESTATE. 
THE SOCIAL ROUND by Mrs. HUMPHRY.. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 2d. weekly. 
Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF THE 
F RENCH COURT. By Gerarpine Brooxs. With Photo- 


gravure and other Illustrations, Large crown 8vo. 88. 6d. net, 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


THE PERSONAL STORY OF THE 


UPPER HOUSE. By Kosmo Witxinson. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. cloth, 168. 
P T. FISHER UNWIN. 


BY BEACH AND BOGLAND. 
By Jane Bartow, Author of “' Irish Idylls” &c. Crown 8vo. 68. 
The scene of these charming stories of Irish peasant life is laid in the 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


West of Ireland. 


ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS. 
By Frammarion, Author of Lumen,” “‘ The Unknown,” 
&c. With 8% Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 68. 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


THE CAMERA IN THE FIELDS. 
A Practical Guide to Nature Photography. By F.C. Sneitzt. With 
80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 58. 

| T. FISHER UNWIN. 


CHATS ON OLD FURNITURE. 
By ArtHuR Haypewn, Author of ‘‘ Chats on English China.” With 
over 100 Illustrations, including Coloured Frontispiece. Large crown 
8vo. cloth, 56. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


“SET ALL SCOTLAND 
BY THE EARS.” 


The “Pall Mall Gazette” says of 
Percy Fitzgerald's Lady Jean: the Romance 
of the Great Douglas Cause (I2s. net): “ The 
tale is most absorbing, and for piquancy 
and sensation would be hard to beat in the 
records of our causes célébres. . . . It set all 
Scotland by the ears.” 
George Jacob Holyoake’s Bygones 
Worth Remembering (2 vols. 2Is.) contains 
“many delightful memories of Gladstone, 
Bright, Cobden, Garibaldi, Mazzini, Kings- 
ley, George Eliot, G. H. Lewes, John Stuart 
Mill, Herbert Spencer, and scores of others 
whose names fill out the history of the nine- 
teenth Daily Chronicle.” 
Maxim Gorky'’s great novel of 
Russian life, Three of Them, is the second 
volume in Mr. Unwin’s remarkable new 
series of shilling novels. Bound in cloth. 
Andrew Macphail’s Essays in Puri- 
tanism (6s.) contains biographical sketches 
of John Wesley, Margaret Fuller, Walt 
Whitman, and others. 
=== “Perhaps the most expert critic of 
modern Parliamentary finance is Mr. Gibson 
f Bowles. His pamphlet, National Finance: 
j an Imminent Peril, has, therefore, an avu- 
thority of its own.’’—" Daily News.” 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


THE sixty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the members of the 
National Provident Institution was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
E.C., the Hon. Vicary Gibbs (the chairman) presiding. 

The Assistant Secretary having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing, the Chairman referred with regret to the death of the late chair- 
man, Mr. W. H. Willans, and the retirement of Mr. Smither. He 
then expressed his pleasure that he had such a successful year’s 
working to refer to on the first occasion he had taken the chair at 
their annual meeting. ‘‘ First, as to the new business. The inflow 
has been well maintained. We have written new policies for just 
under £540,000, £5,000 only of which we have had to reassure. 

year, you will remember, aided by the very satisfactory 
division of profit which we were able to announce, was almost 
a record year for new business. This year we did not have that 
special assistance, but the new business written is substantially 
larger than the corresponding year of the last quinquennium, and 
as this was also the case last year, we have started the current 
quinquennium with an increase of £43,000 in new sums assured. 
But the new business transacted by a life assurance company 
must never be considered by itself. The expense attending it 
must always be borne in mind, and in this respect I am glad 
to be able to tell you that the total expenses of the office for last 
year were under 10°7 of the premium income, and this again 
compares with an expense ratio of 10°8 for the corresponding 
year of the last quinquennium period. As economy is such an 
important factor in the profit-earning capability of an office such as 
ours, I should like to say a few words on this point specially, as unless 
one is very conversant with life assurance figures and statistics it is not 
—- to appreciate whether the figure I have given you of 10 per cent. 
odd does really spell economical management. I have before me 
here a card giving a few salient figures relating to the eighty-two offices 
doing life business in England, and I see that there are only seven 
companies out of the whole eighty-two who have an expense ratio 
under 10 per cent. Four of these seven companies, too, I 
may mention, have no agency organisations, and are, there- 
fore, not properly comparable with ours in the matter of expenses. 
In the case of the other companies, the expense ratio varies, going 
up in some extreme cases to over 20 per cent. I think this 
will prove to you that we can substantiate our claim to being an 
exceedingly economically managed office. Turning to the other items 
in the expenditure side of the revenue account, you will notice that 
the amount we have had to pay in claims due to the death of our 
members has. again been very moderate, amounting to only four-fifths 
of the sum we expected, according to the tables employed in estimating 
our liabilities. As a net result of the year’s working, the receipts 
exceed the disbursements by over £150,000, which amount has been 
added to the assurance fund, bringing it up, for the first time, to 
over £6,000,000, and thus we have another milestone in the 
history of the institution. I see our first million was reached in 1854, 
our second in 1861, our third in 1871, our fourth in 1883, and our 
fifth in 1896. I will now deal with the figures in the balance-sheet. 
As you are all probably aware, the past year has been a good one for 
the investor, and, as a result, we had an abundance of sound and 
remunerative securities offered us. In addition to the £150,000 
increase in our funds, we had some £200,000 repaid us, so there was 
£350,000 to invest, and we had no difficulty in selecting first-class 
securities for this sum. Looking down the list of assets, you will 
notice that the changes are mostly by way of increases to the per- 
manent securities, and among them you may include advances to 
corporate bodies. It was naturally the policy of the board to invest 
your funds, as far as possible, in permanent securities, taking advan- 
tage of the low prices which were ruling last year, rather than accept 
the very tempting terms which were often offered for mortgages which 
might be repaid directly money was cheaper, leaving us to reinvest 
under less remunerative market conditions. Whilst dealing with the 
revenue account, I should have drawn your attention to the very large 
increase in our interest income of over £6,000. Half of this is the 
natural increase due to the increase in our funds, but the remainder is 
due to the increase in the rate of interest yielded by our assurance 
fund. The value of your Stock Exchange securities had decreased 
at the close of our books in November last, but in November, 
1903, they were £27,000 under the ledger values, and last 
year they were £44,000 under, representing a total shrinkage 
of less than 2 per cent. on the whole amount held by us in Stock 
Exchange securities. Since the end of our financial year the prices 
of gilt-edged securities have substantially improved, so much so, in 
fact, that our Stock Exchange securities are now worth £20,000 more 
than they were last November, and, were it not for what we hope are 
purely temporary causes arising ont of the war in the East, I have no 
doubt that the whole of the shrinkage which has occurred since our 
last division of profits in 1902 would have disappeared. It is, at all 
events, now reduced to £24,000, well within the sum we carried 
forward as undivided profits in 1902, and, as every penny of interest 
has been duly and punctually paid, I think we can afford to look on 
the present condition of values with equanimity, especially as in the 
meantime we are enjoying such golden opportunities for the invest- 
ment of our surplus funds. The report shows that the Institution has 
had a successful past, and I have no doubt it will have an equally 
prosperous future ; but. I hope you will always bear in mind that there 
are the 81 other companies I have referred to doing life business in 
the United Kingdom, and that we look to our members to help us in 
introducing new lives as well as active agents. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts was seconded 
by Sir Peter Spokes, and unanimously adopted. : 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
The Subscription List will be closed on or before Monday, 6th March, 1905. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN, PICCADILLY AND 
BROMPTON RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Incorporated by the Brompton and Piccadilly Circus Railway Act, 1897, with 
further powers conferred by Acts of 1899, 1902 and 1903, and baving the powers a 
rights of the Great Northern and Strand Railway Company (incorporated by the 
Great Northern and Strand Railway Act, 1809) transferred to omy. | the joint 
— of the Brom and Piccadilly Circus Railway Act, 1902, and the Great 
orthern and Strand Railway Act, 1902. 


Authorised Share Capital - = £5,075,000, 
Of which £2,739,880 has been issued and is fully paid, 
and £3,000 ” 20 per cent. paid. 


Authorised Borrowing Powers - £1,691,000. 


Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS offer for Sale: 


£1,200,000 Four per Cent. Perpetual Debenture 
Stock, 

To be issued under the above-mentioned Borrowing Powers, and of which 
£660,000 has already been created and the balance will be created from time to 
time and issued in pursuance of the Construction Contracts mentioned below. 

£600,000 of the Debenture Stock now offered has been applied for, and will be 
allotted in full on the terms of this Pro>pectus. 

Interest payable half-yearly on rst January and rst July. 

The price of sale is £97 percent. Payable as follows :— 

£10 per cent. on ae, 


” jotment, 

25 » 22th June, 190s, 

25 ” roth August, 1905, 

22 1oth Novemter, 1605. 
per cent. 


Upon payment of the instalment due on allotment, Messrs. Speyer Brothers will 
issue their Scrip Certificates ‘‘to Bearer,” conferring the right on the bolder 
thereof, upon payment in full and surrender of the Certificates and any unmatured 

s, to the issue (after the balance of the Stock now offered has become 
issuable) of the Debenture Stock therein mentioned. 

The Scrip Certificates will carry a Coupon, due 1st July next, for interest at the 
rate of 4 percent. per annum on the instalments due prior to 1st July, and full 
half-yearly Coupons for subsequent interest until exchanged for Debenture Stock. 

Payment in full may be made on allotment or on either of the next two instal- 
ment dates under discount at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 

Power is being applied for in the Company's Bills of the present Session to 
enable holders of Debenture Stock to convert the same into Bearer Debenture 
Stock, and to register Bearer Debenture Stock. 


Extracts from a letter from W. E. Mandelick, Esq., Secretary of the Company, 
which a the Prospectus, giving particulars of the route of THe Great 
NortTuern, Piccapitty anp Bromrton Raitway, the Railway Systems with 
which it will connect, the Construction Contracts, Progress of Works, and Esti- 
mated Revenue :— 

The Map and the Report of Mr. Stephen Sellon, to which reference is made, also 
2ccompany the 

“* The line, as authorised by Parliament, is about 7} miles in length, and extends, 
as will be seen from the enclosed map, from beneath the Finsbury Park Station of 
the Great Northern Railway Company. to a point about 12} chains westward of 
the West Kensington Station of the Metrepoliten Distri t Railway ( ompany, 
where it comes to the surface. The Company are negotiating with the Metro- 
solitan District Railway Company the terms for running over that Company's line 
from West Kensington to Hammersmith, with the use of a portion of the latter 


Station. 

“‘ From Finsbury Park to King’s Cross the line runs, by virtue of a Statutory 
Agreement with the Great Northern Railway Company, ie main line of 
that Company, thence it proceeds in a southerly direction to Holborn, thence to 
Piccadilly Circus, via Long Acre and Coventry Street, thence under Piccadilly to 
Hyde Park Corner and by way of Knightsbridge, Brompton Road, South ° 
sington, and Earl's Court to West Kensington. 

“* By Bills in the present Session powers are being sought for extensions through 
Kensington to Hammersmith and to Acton on the west and to Aldgate on the east, 
and from the Strard to Waterloo on the scuth. 

“I refer you to the accompanying report of Mr. Stephen Sellon, M.I.C.E., the 
well-known Tramway Expert, in which he estimates that the line will carry 
60,000,000 passengers prannum. Assuming the average receipt per passenger to 
be 1°86¢., about the same as on the Central London Railway, and the miscel- 
laneous receipts to amount to £10,0co per annum, the total gross revenue would 
amount to £475,000, 

“Mr. James R. Chapman, Engineer-in-Chief of the Underground Electric 
Railways Company, estimates that the total working expenses will amount to 
per annum. 

“Net Revenve.—Interest on £1 691,cco, the total borrowing powers of the 
Company, at 4 per cent. per annum, being the maximum rate of interest authorised, 
amounts to £67,640. Upon the above estimates this would leave a surplus net 
Revenue after payment of Debenture Interest of £151,610. 

“It is expected that trains will be running between Finsbury Park and Hammer- 
smith in the year 1906.” 


The Debenture Stock now offered forms part of the Stock payable now or here- 
after to the Underground Electric Railways Company of London, Limited, under 
the Construction Contracts above referred to, and has been purchased from them 

Messrs. Speyer Brothers. 

Application for Debenture Stock inust be made on the annexed form. Default in 
payment of any instalment at the due date will render the allotment liable to can- 
cellation and all previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

vies of the special Acts of Parliament ing to the Company and of the Con- 
struction Contracts and Agreement tor Lease referred to in the Prospectus, can be 
seen at the office of Messrs. Bircham & Co., 50 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 
during usual business hours, before the list is closed. 
a and Forms of Application may be obtained from Messrs. Speyer 
rothers. 


7 Lornaury, Lonpox, E.C., 2nd March, 1905. 


THE CREAT NORTHERN, PICCADILLY AND BROMPTON 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


OFFER OF {1,200,000 FOUR PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
EBENTURE STOCK. 


To Messrs. Srever Brotuers, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 

I/we request you to allot me/us £.........+++++ of the above Debenture Stock, 
upon the terms of the Prospectus issued by you, dated 2nd March, 190s. | 
I/we enclose £ .........- , being a deposit of £10 per cent., and = to 
— = above or any less amount you may allot to me/us, and to ¢ the 

further payments thereon in accordance with the said Prospectus. 


(Add whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss, and Title, if any.) 


Dat 
(Please write distinctly.) 


| 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
The Subscription List will be closed on or before Monday, 6th March, rgos. 


THE CHARING CROSS, EUSTON AND 
HAMPSTEAD RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Incorporated under the Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead 
ilway Act, 1893, with further powers conferred by Acts 
of 1894, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1902, 1903 and 1904. 


Authorised Share Capital - = £4,326,000,,. 


Of which £2,000,590 has been issued and is fully paid, _ 
and £4,510 ,, a 20 per cent. paid. 


Authorised Borrowing Powers - £1,442,000.. 


Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS offer for sale: 


£800,000 Four per Cent. Perpetual Debenture: 
Stock, 

To be issued under the above-mentioned Borrowing Powers, and of which 

£618,000 has already been created and the balance will be created from time 

to time and issued in pursuance of the Construction Contracts mentioned: 


below. 
£400,007 of the Debenture Stock now offered has been applied for and will be- 
allotted in full on the terms of this Prospectus. 
Interest payable half-yearly on rst January and rst July. 
‘Lhe price of sale is £97 per cent. 
PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 
4&0 per cent. on Application. 
£15 


Allotment. 
£25 59 Fune, 1905. 
425 5, toth August, 1905. 
£22 5, 55 4» toth November, 1905. 
497 per cent. 


Upon pay ment of the instalment due on allotment, Messrs. Speyer Brothers wilf 
issue their Scrip Certificates ‘‘to Bearer” conferring the right on the holder 
thereof, upon payment in full and surrender of the Certificates and any unmatured 
Coupons, to the issue (after the balance of the Stock now offered has become 
issuable) of the Debenture Stock therein mentioned. : 

The Scrip Certificates will carry a Coupon, due 1st July next, for interest at the 
rate of 4 percent. per annum on the instalments due prior to tst July, and full 
half-yearly Coupons for subsequent interest until exchanged for Debenture Stock. 

Payment in full may be made on allotment or on either of the next two instalment 
dates under discount at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. ‘ 

Power is being applied for in the Company’s Bill of the present Session to enable 
holders of Debeature Stock to convert the same into Bearer Debenture Stock, and 
to re-register Bearer Debenture Stock. 


Extracts from a letter from W. E. Mandelick, Esq., Secretary of the Company, 
which accompanies the Prospectus, giving particulars of the route of the Charing 
Cross, Euston and Hampstead Railway, the Ra'lway Systems with which it con- 
nects, the Construction Contracts, Progress of Works, and estimated Revenue. 

Map and the Report of Mr. Stephen Sellon, to which reference is made, also 
accompanies the Prospectus. 

** TRAFFIC.—This line will ide the much-needed means of rapid communi- 
cation between Hampstead and Highgate on the north and the central parts of 
London. It will afford an unrivalled means of access to Hampstead Heath and, in 
conjunction with the authorised Edgware and Hampstead Railway, will open tor de-- 

lopment a considerable district which is ripe for pbuilding. It will form a_ means 
of rapid communication between the Midland’ and London and North Western 
Railway systems on the north and the Chathm and South Eastern Rail- 
way systems on the south. It runs through the heart of the theatre district. Its 
facilities for interchange of traffic with the Great Northern, Piccadilly and Bromp- 
ton, the Central London and the Baker Street and Waterloo Railways, the last 
giving access to Waterloo and the south, should be productive of considerable 
revenue. 

“I refer you to the report of Mr. Stephen Sellon, M.I.C.E., the well-known 
Tramway Expert, a copy of which is enclosed. That gentleman estimates that the 
line will carry 50,0co,o00 passengers per annum. Assuming the average receipt per 
passenger to be 1°86d., about the same as the Central London Railway, and the 
miscellaneous receipts to amount to £7,500 per annum, the total gross revenu> 
would amount to £395,0-0. 

“Mr. James R. Chapman, Engineer-in-Chief of the Underground Electric 
Railways Company of London, Limited, estimates the total working expenses at 
£195,000 per annum, 

“NET REVENUE.—Interest on £1,442,000, the total borrowing powers of 
the Company, at 4 per cent., being the maximum rate of interest authorised, 
would amount to £57,620, leaving a surplus Net Reveuue, after payment of 
Debenture Interest, of £142,320. 

“The Engineers anticipate that the whole of the running tunnels, both on the 
main and the branch lines, will be completed by the end of the present year, and it 
is «xpected that the /ine will be open for public traffic in the early part of 1907.” 

benture Stock now offered forms part of the Stock payable now or here- 
after to the Underground Electric Railways Company of London, Limited. under 
the Construction Contracts above referred to, and has been purchased from them by 
Messrs. Speyer Brothers. : 

Application for Debenture Stock must be made on the annexed form. Default in 
the payment of any instalment at the due date will render the allotment liable to 
cancellation and ail previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Copies of the above-mentioned Acts of Parliament and Construction Contracts 
can be seen at the office of Messrs. Bircham & Co., 50 Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C., during usual business hours before the list is closed. 
ae and Forms of Application may be ubtained from Messrs. Speyer 

rothers. 


THE CHARING GROSS, EUSTON AND HAMPSTEAD 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


OFFER OF £800,000 4 PER Seek PERPETUAL DEBENTURE 


To Messrs. Srever BrotHers. 
7 Lothbury, London. E.C. 
I/we request you to allot me/us £.. ....... of the above Debenture Stock, upom 
the terms of the Prospectus issued by you, dated 2nd March, 190s. 
I/we enclose £ ...... mtiiedead , being a deposit of £10 per cent., and I/we engage to. 
accept the above or any less amount ‘you may allot to me ut, and to make the 
further payments thereon in accordance with the said Prospectus. 


Signature... 


es 
Add whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and Title, if any. 


2905 
(Please write distinctly.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


PRUDENTIAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
Curer Orrice: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting, 
held on 2nd March, 1905. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies The number of Free Policies granted during the year 
issued during the year was 71,874, assuring the sum of | to those Policy-holders of five years’ standing who 
46,954,650, and producing a New Annual Premium desired to discontinue their payments was 112,606, the 
Income of £377,587. number in force being 1,003,377 The number of Free 

The Premiums received during the year were Policies which became Claims during the year was 
43,969,016, being an increase of £154,160 over the 22,211. 
year 1903. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,654,753. 
The number of Deaths was 7,139, and 6,259 Endow- 


The total number of- Policies in force at the end of 
the year was 15,577,161 ; their average duration is ten 


ment Assurances matured. and three quarter years. 
The number of Policies in force at the end of the The§ Assets of the Company, in both branches, as 
shown in the Balance Sheet, are £55,359,505, being an 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH .—The Premiums received increase of Pay 142,128 over those of 1903. 


during the year were £5,979,335, being an increase of 
£132,781. The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded in 


The Claims of the year amounted to £2,230,180. 1898 for the benefit of the outdoor staff, shows a satis- 
The number of Deaths was 233,015, and 3,066 Endow- factory increase for the year, the total amount standing 
ment Assurances matured. to the credit of the Fund being £138,280 


General Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, being the 
Summary of both Branches, on the 3ist December, 1904. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 

£ s. d. | 4 s. d. 
Sharehelders’ Capital 0 © | British Government securities ... 1. 0 2 
Reserve Funds ose 0 © Indian and Colonial Government securities 19 9 

Life Assurance Funds «51,911,568 7 © | Railway and other debentures and debenture 
Claims under Life Policies}admitted  ... 16 5, | stocks, and gold and sterling bonds... ... 4,556,180 8 6 

' Loans on County Council, Municipal and other 

rates... 12,956,382 10 3 
Freehold ground vents ond Scotch feu duties 337845323 16 4 
Freehold and leasehold property . 3,487,982 7 1 
Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom 7303,050 5 2 
Railway, Gas, and Water Stocks .. int 7,408,311 15 7 
Suez Canal shares ... 165,742 7 5 
Telegraph and other aes 97,789 2 6 

Metropolitan Consolidated stock of 
London bonds .. “ss i 267,930 15 7 
Bank of England see 200,559 18 6 
Colonial and Foreign Corporation stocks'.. woe —«, 142,054 9 2 
| Reversions and Life Interests sos 5,052,957 
| Loans on the Company’s policies .. oes .» 1,881,959 1 6 
Rent charges... ose 308,901 7 10 
Outstanding premiums and agents? balances 403,073 18 8 
, Outstanding interest and rents... + one 456,268 15 3 
Cash—In hands of superintendents 355155 17 0 
| Ditto—On current accounts, and in hand ies 221,237 1 8 
4£55:35%505 3 5 £552359505 3 5 

THOS. C. DEWEY, General Manager. EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 
FREDERICK SCHOOLING, Actuary. HENRY HARBEN, jj Direct 


D. W. STABLE, Secretary. 

We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts an! payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended 
December jist, 1904, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have ,also examined the Deeds and Securities, Certifi- 
cates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as 
on December 31st. 1904. 

15th February, 1905. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants. 
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“ BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


The Saturday Review. 


4 March, tgos, 


Messrs. Archibald Constable List 


GENERAL LEE’S LETTERS _AND RE- 


COLLECT By Captain Rosert E. Demy 8vo. 


12s, 6d. net. 
A a Stain. 
“ Of all the heroes of the nations e ninet 
with Charles Gordon in the highest place ....The Fatherlands of Sydney and 
Ba never produced a nobler soldier, Christian, and gentleman than General 
rt E. Lee.”"—Daily News. 
“ Lord Wolseley, who was his visitor for some time — the Civil War, formed 
so high an estimate of his merits as a leader that he placed him on the same level of 
greatness as Napoleon.” —Daily Chronicle. 


FAR AND NEAR. 
Sines Biche ll in English abo 
by Richard Jefferies died there is nobody writes so well in Eng about 
‘tal hillsides ai the open air and the life of free birds and beasts as does Mr. 
John Burroughs......The volume as a whole will have a hearty welcome on both 
sides of the Atlantic.” —Scotsman. 


BITS OF GOSSIP. By Repecca Harpinc Davis. 
Reminiscences of the famous ‘‘ New England” school of writers. Feap. 8vo. 
5S. net. 

“‘ This is most decidedly a book to be read.” —Spectator. 
** Pleasant to read, and often eminently interesting. ..... One leaves this book very 
grateful to the author, for it has many lights on American life and celebrities.” 


Daily Chronicle. 
BARTHOLOMEW SASTROW. 


The Memoirs 
of a German Burgomaster. Translated by ALseERT VANDAM. Introduction 
by Hersert Fisner, M.A. Extra crown 8vo. 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 
FARTHEST NORTH. FriptjoF NANSEN. 


New Edition. About 700 demy 8vo. Illustrated with a Portrait, Map, 
Cloth gilt, 6s. 


By Joun BurRouGHs. Crown 


| 


THE SUN AND THE SERPENT. 


THE KING IN EXILE 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE ¢ CONFLICT. 


Asakawa, Professor of Philosophy College. 
Boog 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 

“This valuable book deserves to be purchased, read with attention, and kept at 
hand for reference by all those who cake an intelligent interest in the origin and 
issues of the great cam; in the Far East...... he subject is treated with i 
partiality and a very spirit of moderation.”— Times. 


B 
Ilastrated 


A Con- 
amet Worship. By Brigade-Surgeon C. F. 
ith 33 "Pall- -page Illustrations. ros. 6d. net. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, 
OF DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By C. SAxrorp TErky, MAL 
llustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s! 6d. net. 


tribution to the His 
Otpuam. Demy With 


(CHARLES 
Eva Scort, Author of ‘Rupert Prince Palatine.” Demy 8vo. 
155+ net. 


CITIES OF INDIA. By G. W. Forrest, C.I.E., 


Ex-Director of Records, Government of India. With 3o Illustrations. New 
Edition. Demy 8vo. ss. net. 


TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. By 
Eveanor G. Haypen, Author of ‘‘ From a Thatched Cottage,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations and Cover Design by L. Leste Brooke. New Edition, 
Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 


AMERICA. By A. G. Brap ey, Author of “ Wolfe,” &c. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


(Constable's Standard Series. 


NEW 6s. 


IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. By 


Rosert W. Cuamsers, Author of The Maids of Paradise,” Cardigan,’ &c. 


THE WEDDING OF THE LADY OF 


LOVEL. By Una L. Sireerrap, Author of “ Petronilla Heroven,” &c. 


JOHN FLETCHER’S MADONNA. By Mrs. 


Comyns Carr, Author of “ Cottage Folk,” &c. 


NOVELS. 


THE DIVINE FIRE. 


of “ Two Sides of a Question,” &c. 


“* Jadged by almost every standard to which a comedy like this should be referred, 
I find her book the most remarkable that I have read for many years.” —Punch. 


By May Srvcrarr, Author 


CRITTENDEN. By Joun Fox, Author of “‘ The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” (Shortly. 

THE STEPPING STONE. By He ten Hester 
Cotvitt, Author of “ Our Wills and Fates.” (Shortly. 


THE INGERSOLL LECTURES. 


THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


By Jostan Royce, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 


2s. 6d 


16mo. 


“*Last year we had Professor William James's masterly and inspiring little 
brochure ; this year we have Professor Royce’s not less admirable treatment of the 
same subject . . 
in recommending it to the thoughtful reader."— Westminster Gazette. 


. his lecture is stimulating and helpful that we have no hesitation | 


Uniform with ‘‘ The Conception of Immortality.” . 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. ‘By 
Wittiam Oster, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of ‘Medicine at Oxford 


University. 2s. 6d. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. Two Supposed 


to the Doctrine, by Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University. Fourth Edition. as. 6d. 


Pocket Edition of the Works of George Meredith. 


In 17 Volumes. 


Printed on thin opaque paper, specially manufactured for this Edition, bound 
in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top 29. 6d. net per volume, or 3s. 6d. 
net in full leather per vol. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
Beauchamp’s Career 

The Egoist 

Diana of the Crossways 


Evan Harrington 
Bellon! 


The of 
Harry Richmond 


Rhoda Fleming 

One of our Conquerors 

Lord Ormont and his Aminta 
The Amazing Marriage 

The Shaving of Shagpat 

The Tragic Comedians. 
Short Stories 

Poems. 2 Vols. 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. [Edited by Professor 


Arser. Now complete in Twelve uniform Volumes with new Introductions 
specially contributed by leading authorities. 4s. net each. 


Edited 
by Avucustines-—Birrett, K.C. With Frontispi in Photogravure to each 
volume by ALEXANDER ANSTED. Six vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, or paper labe} 


uncut, ras. net the set. Also half-leather, 18s. net the set. 


Constable’s 2s. 6d. Series: 


A new series of popular copyright Novels. Bound in aaa gilt-lettered back 
and side, with design. Small Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. n 


Resurrection. By Leo Totsroy. Translation by 
Lovise and AvLmMer Mauve. With 33 Illustrations by PASTERNAK. 

Cardigan. By Roserr W. CuHamBers, Author of ‘The 
Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘ Ashes of Empire,” 

Dracula, By Bram SToKeEr, Author of ‘* The Jewel of Seven 
Stars,” &c 

The Death of the Gods. By MEREjKowskKI. 


Edition of the Novel by this famous Russian writer. 


Park Lane. ,By Percy Wuite. A New Edition of Mr. Percy 


White’s most successful novel since ‘‘ The West End.” 


A New 


MISS MARY JOHNSTON'S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
SIR MORTIMER. Illustrated by F. C. Youn. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 
AUDREY. With Illustrations by F. C. Youn. 
THE OLD DOMINION. 


Please write for Complete Catalogue and Announcement List a and Prospectuses of all New Books. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 16 ol REN Haymarket, S.W. 


REGISTERED 
Printed for the Proprietors 
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the Parish of S 


Garden, 


AS A NEWSPAPER. ' 
& & Co. New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WeesTerR Pace, at Office Southampton 
Strand, in Paul, Covent London. 


in the County of —Saturday, 4 March, 1905. 
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